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Important 
Announcement 


BALDWIN AND BENDER'S READERS 


BY 


JAMES BALDWIN, Author of Baldwin’s School Readers, Harper’s Readers, etc. 
and IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York 


AN EIGHT BOOK SERIES or A FIVE BOOK SERIES 













The appearance of this new series of readers is one of the most important events which has ever taken place in the educa- 
tional world. 


The authorship of the series is conclusive evidence of its rare worth, of its happy union of the ideal and the practical. 


The chief design of the books is to help pupils to acquire the art and the habit of reading so well as to give pleasure both 
to themselves and to those who listen to them. They teach reading with expression. 


These readers are very teachable and readable. i 
They are unusually interesting, both in selections and in illustrations. 


The selections are of a very high literary quality. Besides the choicest schoolbook classics, there are a large number which 
have never before appeared in school readers. 


This will be a refreshing change for the many teachers who are tired of reading over the same old pieces year after year. 


The illustrations constitute the finest and most attractive collection ever brought together in a series of readers. There are 
over 600 in all, every one made especially for these books by an artist of national reputation. 


The pages are remarkably clear and beautiful. The type is from a new font, especially selected for its legibility and for 
its adaptation to the eyesight requirements of children at school. 


The First Reader contains a number of new helpful features. Each reading lesson, proper, is on a right-hand page and is 
approached by a carefully arranged series of preparatory exercises presented on the preceding left-hand page. 


These preparatory exercises include a picture to be enjoyed and discussed, phonetic and word-building exercises, every new 
word when it first occurs, sometimes a little script, and a few lines, forming the keynote to the entire reading lesson. 


The contents are well balanced between prose and poetry, and the subject matter is unusually varied. Selections relating to 
similar subjects or requiring similar methods of study or recitation, are grouped together. Many of the selections 
are in dialogue form and suitable for dramatization. 


Descriptive matter on request 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
























NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Leading New Textbooks 


BARSS’S THIRD YEAR LATIN FOR SIGHT 
READING. (In Press.) 
Edited by J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 


JANES’S SECOND YEAR LATIN FOR SIGHT 
READING. (In Press.) 
Edited by A. L. Janes, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn. 


BISHOP, KING, AND HELM’S CICERO 
Ten Orations and Selected Letters 
Six Orations 1.00 


Edited by J. Remsen Bishop, Ph.D., Principal 
Eastern High School, Detroit; Frederick Alwin King, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati; and Nathan Wilbur Helm, A.M., 
Principal, Evanston (Ill.) Academy of Northwestern 
University. 


BLACKWELDER AND BARROWS’S_ ELE- 
MENTS OF GEOLOGY. $1.40. 


By Eliot Blackwelder, Associate Professor of Ge- 
ology, University of Wisconsin, and Harlan H. 
Barrows, Associate Professor of General Geology 
and Geography, University of Chicago. 
FARNSWORTH’S EDUCATION THROUGH 
MUSIC. $1.00. 


By Charles Hubert Farnsworth, Adjunct Professor 
of Music, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


GARNER’S ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR. $1.00. 


By Samuel Garner, Ph.D., formerly Professor of 
Modern Languages, United States Naval Academy. 


GILLETTE’S VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. $1.00. 
By John M. Gillette, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 


MILNE’S FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA. $085. 
By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., President, New 
York State Normal College, Albany. 





KING’S SERIES IN WOODWORK AND CAR- 
PENTRY. (In Press.) 
Elements of Woodwork—Elements of Construc- 
tion—Handbook for Teachers. 
By Charles A. King, Director of Manual Training, 
Eastern High School, Bay City, Mich. 


aa SIGHT READING—SECOND YEAR 
$0.30. 
Selections from Nepos and Caesar’s Civil War. 


MATHER AND HEWITT’S XENOPHON, 
ANABASIS. $1.50. 

Edited by Maurice W. Mather, Ph.D., formerly 
Instructor in Harvard University, and J. W. Hewitt, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin and Greek, 
Wesleyan University. 


BROOKS’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By Stration D. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 
New edition in Cloth. Handy size. 49 Volumes. 
The 20-cent Series. Complete list on request. 


HALLECK’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE. $1.25. 
By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A., Principal, Male 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 


NUTTING’S LATIN PRIMER. (In Press.) 
By H. C. Nutting, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Latin, University of Chicago. 


ROCKWOOD’S CICERO. CATO MAIOR DE 
SENECTUTE. With vocabulary. $0.75. 
Edited by Frank Ernest Rockwood, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Bucknell University. 


HUNTER’S ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY. $1.25. 

By George William Hunter, A.M., Head of De- 
partment of Biology, De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City. 


SHARPE’S LABORATORY MANUAL IN 
BIOLOGY. $0.75. 
By Richard W. Sharpe, Instructor in Biology, 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York City. 


New 1911 Catalogue of High School and College Textbooks Sent to Any Address on Request 








While in San Francisco attending the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion, July 8th to 14th, call at our office, No. 565 Market 
Street, where you will be most welcome 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Cincinnati 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
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NEW STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS 


EXPRESSION, PHONIC AND ARTICULATION 
DRILLS. Selected and arranged by Catherine 
Bemis, Logan School, Minneapolis. 

Every teacher of reading must have preliminary 
exercises in phonic drills, expression sentences, word 
drills, articulation sentences, expression poems, etc. 
All this work must be found somewhere. Miss Bemis 
has prepared with great care exercises from the 
first to the eighth grade. She has arranged all 
possible combinations of phonic drills. These alone 
are worth many times the price of the book. 

Manila binding. 80 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
GAMES AND PLAYS: For Schoolroom and 

Playground. By Laura Rountree Smith. 

Active games—for the yard and gymnasium; quiet 
games—for the crowded room ; singing games—com- 
plete with music; educative occupation games; 
Mother Goose and other child-literature games; and 
plays and dialogues. The book provides sufficient 
indoor and outdoor material for the whole year. 
For primary and intermediate grades and for un- 
graded schools. 

About 150 pages. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE QUESTION AND 
ANSWER BOOK. 

A new Question Book—just out. Will encour- 
age thought in reviewing all common and most 
high school branches. It furnishes a wide range 
of questions for drill and review. The latest and 
best book in its field, comprehensive and practical; 
authoritative and authentic; pedagogic and scientific ; 
rational and useful. 


Cloth. 500 pages. Price, $1.50 
CATALOGUES: Do _ not try to pot school aos our 
Catalogues; of Teachers’ Helps and Aids, 192 pa = 
Industrial and Art Material Catalogue, 100 pages; P 
and Ratorteteerrh 128 peace: Kindergarten 
100 pages; School Supplies and Furniture, No. 10. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY Chicago 


PUBLISHED 1910 








For the First Two Years of 
High School Work 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
BOOK ONE 


By Brubacher & Snyder 








CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


44-60 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books 

















The Buckwalter 


Readers 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


WELL GRADED WELL BOUND 
Very Interesting Reading Matter 


List Price 
Buckwalter Easy Primer........... $0.25 
Buckwalter Easy First Reader...... .27 
Buckwalter Second Reader......... 34 
Buckwalter Third Reader.......... 42 


Buckwalter Fourth Reader,400 pages .63 
Buckwalter Fifth Reader, 416 pages .70 


Usual liberal discount for introduction 
Sale constantly increasing 
Correspondence Solicited 


PARKER P. SIMMONS 
No. 3 East 14th Street - - - New York 











YOU NEED THIS NEW CREATION 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 
The Oly New unabridged dictionary in many 


yea 
Contains the pith and essence of an authorita- 
tive library. 
“overs every 
field of knowl- 
edge. An En- 
cyclopedia in 
a single book. 
The Only 
dictionary 
with the New 
Divided Page. 
400,000 
Words. 2700 
Pages. 6000 
Illustrations. 
Cost nearly 
half a million 
dollars. 
To Know 
means to Win 
Success. Let 











us tell you 
about this supreme authority for all who use 
English. Look for the circular trade-mark and 
our name on the title-page. 


Write for sample pages, full particulars, etc. Name the School 
Journal and we will send FREE a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ,U.S.A. 


For over 68 years publishers of Merriam Webster dictionaries. 
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In Press—Ready Soon 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


Advanced Course—Revised and Enlarged 


Leading accountants agree that, before accounting 
can successfully be learned and practiced, a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of bookkeeping must 
be acquired. 


This has been the guiding principle in the prep- 
aration of Modern Illustrative Bockkeeping. The 
Introductory Course provides the elementary knowl- 
edge of the principles of accounts, and affords ample 
bookkeeping practice. 


The Advanced Course, resting on the solid founda- 
tion provided by the Introductory Course, treats 
advanced bookkeeping and accounting in a rational 
and easily comprehended manner; and brings into 
the schoolroom the practices and atmosphere of the 
modern business office, without embarrassing the 
teacher or burdening the student. 


‘ 

Four leading departments of business activity are 
treated in this course, viz.: Retailing, Commission, 
Wholesaling, and Manufacturing, besides Corpora- 
tions and Auditing, introducing modern special labor- 
saving forms of books and records, card and loose- 
leaf systems, bill and charge system, voucher system, 
cost keeping, trading account, manufacturing ac- 
count, controlling accounts, and numerous other 
accounting features peculiar to proprietary and 


corporate forms of business. 


The enviable reputation and popularity of Modern 
Illustrative will be sustained and increased by the 
forthcoming Revised and Enlarged Advanced 


Course. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 














PRACTICAL METHODS IN ARITHMETIC 


By Joun H. Watsu. Discusses in detail every topic coming within the grammar school curriculum. 
A valuable guide for the elementary teacher. Price, $1.25. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF AGRICULTURE 


By J. E. Hatuican, Experiment Station, Louisiana State University. Aims to furnish the best obtainable 
information on the various phases of agriculture. Every chapter is the work of an expert. Price, $1.20. 


INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


For Girls’ Trade Schools.. By Mary L. GarpNER and CLeo MurtLanp, Manhattan Trade School for Girls. 
Teaches the economic, social, and industrial facts that working girls need to know to make them efficient and 
progressive. Price, 50 cents. 


FARM FRIENDS AND FARM FOES 


By Crarence M. Weep, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. Treats of the weeds, insects, fungi, birds, and 
mammals common to the child’s daily life. Correlates with nature study and composite work. Price, 50 cents. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


By Jonn H. Wats; Associate Superintendent ofSchools, New York City. An elementary treatment of 
essentials. Ready soon. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Aldine Method of Teaching Reading 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING READING IS SOLVED BY THE ALDINE METHOD 











The Aldine Method is a delight te the child because the processes are joyous. 

The Aldine Method is ideal for the backward and the foreign born child. 

The average and the exceptionally bright child make progress in their reading that is simply 
marvelous. 

The Aldine Method teaches the child to help himself and gives him the power of self- 
reliance and self-dependence. 

The Aldine Method is a boon to the teacher. 


The Aldine Readers are Basal Readers 


THE ALDINE SERIES CONSISTS OF A PRIMER AND SEVEN READERS. 


The reading material was selected with the greatest care and discrimination and with a 
perfect understanding of what interests and appeals to children of the several grades. In all 
the books the subject matter makes for good—it is broadening, uplifting and inspiring. 





NEWSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York Boston Chicago 











TWO NEW _ | | 


“Record Breaking” Series WHAT EDUCATORS THINK 


OF 


THE SUMMERS READERS | | PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


By MAUD SUMMERS 





The Literature of Chiithect _Dreesnted in the Language “The equal, if not superior to any books issued up | 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings. to the present time. They treat the various subjects i 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS down to the level of the child. It is the first language | 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element book I ever saw th 7 i ; J 
through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any series of " ‘ fen — gave definite lessons on how to } 
pment ——— oe ee 4g alte of aap. use the dictionary. 
iterar ontent, and in Mechanica xcellence. aluable “oy, v " : ' 
either ~ Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s Manual : You have an excellent series both as regards sub- j 
provides daily lessons worked out in detail for the guidance ject matter and typographical arrangement. The 
of the teacher. ii A é 
books should easily arouse the interest of pupils and | 
Primer bis 30c. Second Reader e 42c. produce very good results.” 


First Reader 36c. Manual . . . 50C. “T like the thoroughness with which each subject 


is taken up, and have noted with much pleasure the 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN many quotations from the best in literature.” 


- BF pl acs PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH | 


A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and practical 
Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustrated, for 
= and teachers. 


ou can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in SIDNEY G. FIRMAN, B.S., Pd.M. 

our schools, whether you employ a special supervisor of ; 

omestic Science or not, and at a minimum of expense. Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, N. J. ! 
Tissue paper patterns accompany Books II. and III., free. 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60¢. Book One, 12mo, cloth, 40 cents. | 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED Book Two, 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

FRANK D. BEATTYS & Co. D. APPLETON @ COMPANY 
225 Filth Avenue New York Cily NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Books That Deal with the Real Things 


Live books, books that deal with the real things—with the foundation of great things— 
no weaklings here. Teachers and superintendents who want to build up strong classes, who 
want to keep abreast of the best in school work should know these texts. 


Leading Books for High Schools and the Grades 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


’ 7, sk obi ° Universi By Rose M. Kavana, Medill High School, Chicago, and 
ne Saowre Van Dyke Robinson, of the University of Arthur Beatty, University of Wisconsin. siete 
The most illuminating work on Commercial Geography Built on the laboratory plan. t 18. the only Dook on 
ever published. For high school students, but every man the subject that a the PCa ny, Se soggy ne 
interested in progress, industry, geography should have it. do, and teaches him how to do it. r oley, : 
Ninety-two colored maps, diagrams and pictures. ston Township School, Evanston, Ill. For high schools. 
Adopted for New York City schools. Full page illustrations, masterpieces in block tints. 


THE DODGE GEOGRAPHIES ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


By C. E. Linebarger, Instructor in Chemistry, Lake- 
By Richard Elwood Dodge, Teachers’ College, Columbia wood High School, Chicago. i 
University, N. Y. i The book makes the pupil think. Special attention 
Noted for their emphasis on the human, physical, and given to modern industiat chemistry. “It has more 
industrial sides of life. They give the student a thorough teachable chemistry to the square inch than any other 
understanding of the earth as the home of man. text I know.”—W. L. Goble, Teacher of Chemistry, High 
Beautiful maps and pictures. Books just fit in with School, Elgin, Ill. 
New York Syllabus. For the grades. Photos and line drawings. For the grades. 


On the mechanical side, the hooks are fine specimens of book-making. Printed in clear 
type, on dull finished paper whenever feasible, and bound in attractively subdued colors, they 
are a pleasure to the eye as the text is to the mind. 


Send for free booklets 


CHICAGO Rand McNally & Company NEW YORK 
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WHAT ARE OUR 
YOUNG PEOPLE READING? 


Ginn and Company’s 
List of Supplementary Reading Publications 


contains several hundred volumes of delightful reading from Myth, Fable, Drama, Story, Nature, History, 
Biography, Essay—in fact, every variety of interesting and worth-while subjects. 
Some of the books are: 


Lisbeth Longfrock: Aanrud. Merrie England: Greenwood. 

The Jane Andrews Books. Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes: Hardy. 
Industrial Studies: Allen. Lessons for Junior Citizens: Hill. 
Hero Stories from American History: Blaisdell and Wigwam Stories: Judd. 

Ball. The Open Road Library: Lansing. 
Little Folks of Many Lands: Chance. Cooper’s Deerslayer: Lansing.. 
Stories of the Old World: Church. Wood Folk Series: Long. 

Collodi’s Pinocchio: Cramp. Heidi: Spyri. 

Cherubini’s Pinocchio in Africa: Patri. Myths of the Red Children: Wilson. 
Ways of the Six-Footed: Comstock. Hero Folk of Ancient Britain: Wiltse. 
Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover: Field. Youths’ Companion Series. 

Mother Nature’s Children: Gould. Old Indian Legends: Zitkala-Sa. 





WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE 
The Yosemite, the Big Trees, the Many Vacation Resorts of California and Rebuilt San Francisco? 
You can do so at comparatively small cost if you attend the National Education Association Convention 
in San Francisco, July 8-14, 1911. , 
(Printed at the request of the National. Béfucation ‘Ass’n.) 


Ma] GINN AND COMPANY pg 











BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON Sa) 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO fe 


— i Jamel 
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Reciprocity From a Canadian Standpoint 
You desire to make Canada for trade purposes like 
unto a State of the Union, except that you do not 
propose to employ your capital within her borders. 
You will draw her raw resources to your very own 
country and work them up by your very own people, 
and of course reap the profits. Canadians may find 
employment in the rough work, cutting timber and 
loading it, mining ores and shipping them, raising 
stock and putting it on board Mr. Hill’s cars, produc- 
ing grain and drawing it to the trains headed south- 
ward. Well, all that you wish to do to benefit your 
country we wish to do to build up our country. 

If raw materials form the basis of industrial devel- 
opment we are in no hurry to invite their wholesale 
exploitation by 90,000,000 of people who have squan- 
dered their own. If the working up of such material 
is a sure way to population, wealth, and national pros- 
perity, why should we not pursue that path, the very 
path by which you have arrived at your present won- 
derful development? Why should we rest content with 
simply digging out ore, cutting timber, raising stock 
and grain? Why should we not proceed to manufac- 
ture and finish it and then to distribute it by our own 
lines of transport for our own home wants and then to 
export the surplus thru our own seaports and by our 
own merchant marine? 








FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 
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We have at great cost opened our vast prairies and 
established an industrial system for the purpose of at- 
tracting population and capital and developing our rich 
natural resources. For thirty years we have been ex- 
pending money lavishly in perfecting our east and 
west transport, to develop our interprovincial trade, 
and facilitate exchanges with the mother country. 

The reciprocity pact cuts straight across this devel- 
opment.and this ideal, disconnects our provinces, at- 
tacks our industries, taps our east and west connections 
by north and south lines, and menaces our national 
solidarity—Hon. G. E. Foster, M.P., in The North 
American Review. 


Industrial Education for Uruguay 


Edwin V. Morgan, Esq., American minister at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, reports to the Department of State, 
under date of March 25, 1911, that Senor Alfredo 
Samonati, inspector of schools in the Department of 
Rocha, sailed on that date for England, where he will 
embark immediately for the United States, in order 
to investigate manual and industrial education in the 
primary and secondary schools of the United States 
and Canada. He will also inquire into the matter of 
school furniture and equipment. 


$SUMDARD WATER 


In Cakes—in Pans—in Tubes 





Bradley’s Water Colors were originated and especially de- 
signed for educational work. They are unequalled for educational purposes, and 
have been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, 
being officially used in over a thousand cities and towns. Prepared to meet the 


individual needs of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide 


exactly what your school requires. 


Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - - - Springfield, Massachusetts 


Boston New York 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. 





Philadelphia 
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THE HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


For Teachers and Students of Education 





Theory and Principies of Education 
By jotee S. Draper 
By John M. Tyler 
By M. Vincent O’Shea 
me "William C. Ruediger 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, $2.00 
GROWTH AND EDUCATION $1.50 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 9 ee $2.00 
THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, $1. 
EDUCATION AND THE LARGE RL rE. 51.80 C. Hanford oem 
A THEORY OF MOTIVES, IDEALS, AND VALUES IN EDUCATION. $1.7 

By William E ee 


Practical Aspects and Problems 


HOW TO STUDY AND TEACHING HOW TO STUDY, $1.25 
BEGINNINGS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, $1.00 
ETHICS FOR CHILDREN, $1.25 By Pia Lyman Cabot 
rts f TO TELL STORIES TO ae $. 00 By Sara Cone Bryant 
KS ON TEACHING LITERATURE, $1.30 By Arlo Bates 
LITERATURE AND LIFE IN SCHOOL, $1.25 By J. Rose Colby 


By rene M. McMurry 
Paul H. Hanus 





When purchased singly by teachers, the total cost of these twelve volumes, postpaid, 
amounts to $16.85 net 


THE LIBRARY COMPLETE 


will be sold at the special price of $! 2.00, transportation charges additiona 

Teachers already owning any of the volumes and ordering the others may deduct from 
this special price 60% of the list price as indicated above for each volume owned; the 
other volumes will be supplied at the price shown by the balance. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORE 





BOSTON CHICAGO 


























HYGIENIC EQUIPMENT 

PERFECTION PAPER TOWELS— 

One towel thoroughly dries the 

hands, 

Strong, 

absorbent, 

clean and 

sanitary. 

8 Costs only 

one=twene 

tieth of a cent. 

Prices quoted on 

quantities and 

free samples sup- 

plied. The only 

: == White Towel 

Se = worth consider- 

ing. Manila 

Towels furnished 

at a rate of 

sixteen fora 
cent. 


Hygienic 
Drinking Fountains 


Can be atached to any 
sink or lavatory. Made 
any Sigg be desired. 
Straight m Style has 
swing cut off. Drop Style, 
lever valve as shown in 
cut. Glass or aluminum 
bubbling cup. Can be at- 
tached by any one. Per- 
fect in construction, per- 
fect in working and do 
not waste water. Costs 
less than half the price 
of other makes. 





The Hygienic Paper Drinking Cups 
White paraffined paper made by auto- 
matic machinery into a collapsible cup, Can 
be used any number of times. Easily car- 
ried in an envelope. Inexpensive, sanitary 
and perfectly safe. We furnish Inks, Pens, 
Pencils, Tablets, Papers, Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Books, Botanical and Art Sup- 
plies, Blackboards, Crayons, Water Colors, 
Microscopes, Window Guards, Lockers, Blinds, Shades, 
Mats, Bells, Flags, Clocks, Janitor Supplies, School Desks, 
Teacher’s Desks, Book Cases, Chairs, Tables, Dictionary 
Holders and everything required for Kindergarten, School or 
College use. WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 11. 
THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


A. FLANAGAN CO. 22 Gabeah Ave. 


eanrrary 


PAPER DRINKING 


cee OUP momen 














School Children and 
Farming 


In an admirable paper en- 
titled “Bring Up the Child in 
the Way He Should Go,” in the 
May Lippincott’s, Colonel Wil- 
lard French makes a_ strong 
plea for including at least the 
rudiments of agriculture in pub- 
lic school training. He points 
out how at present education 
leads the youth of the land away 
from farming, even in rural 
communities. 

“As a nation, we fully appre- 
ciate the value of science in 
farming,” says Colonel French. 
“We expend millions -of dollars 
annually, thru the bureaus of 
our National Agricultural De- 
partment, for the benefit of the 
farms and farmers of America. 
Everybody knows the infinite 
value of the work which has 
been accomplished, and when 
the boy with brains and energy 
does resist those first tempta- 
tions and turns investigative at- 
tention to farming, he soon 
finds vast stores of information 
gathered for him. He studies 
by himself the mysteries of the 
art, as he studied in school his 
geography and history, and 
presently he is one of the mon- 
archs of America, making his 
farm a gold mine. 

“Now, the point is this: when 
we have all the information and 
scientific knowledge gathered at 
fabulous expense (free to every 
farmer who will send for it), all 
the whys and wherefores mak- 
ing farming an intensely inter- 
esting and profitable art, hidden 
away where only those get at it 
who by some accident are forced 
to resort to farming, and who 
have the brains and energy and 
inclination to investigate the 
wonderful discoveries and new 
and helpful ideas which have 
cost the country so much, in an 
earnest effort to improve the 
farms and farmers, why in the 
name of common-sense should 
not the elements of it all be put 
into text-books for onr public 
schools, to helo boys to become 
farmers? Why should not the 
science of agriculture be at 
least an important fact in 
the common-school curriculum? 
Would it hurt even the city boy 
and girl to know a little about 
how things grow, and why and 
where, and the art of making 
the best of Nature? Would not 
some knowledge of the science 
of nature make any boy or girl 
happier for life, even if he or 
she never saw a farm? It 
would at least make it possible 
for the boy, when he graduates, 
to turn to farming as he now 
turns to business, with some- 
thing of a practical foundation, 
and a new sense that farming is 
not, in reality, the same old 
limited grind and drudgery of 
his father and grandfather. 
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The Problem of Sex Instruction 


Last month’s editorial on ‘The Social Evil” 
appears to have attracted unusual attention. 
The discussions it has aroused and the com- 
ments it has brought out show conclusively that 
the time is ripe for a free and full considera- 
tion by teachers of the educational problems 
involved in the subject. About three years ago 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL devoted the greater part 
of a whole number to the matter without elicit- 
ing any appreciable response. This time the 
presentation seems to have struck home. Which 
indicates that now is the time to follow up the 
subject till some definite plan of procedure is 
evolved. The editor will be grateful for any 
suggestions that will help to spread and inten- 
sify the interest. 

Most of the visitors who have commented on 
last month’s editorial place altogether too much 
faith on instruction in sex hygiene. This is 
most important, without any doubt. But we 
must bear in mind that only very few teachers 
can be trusted to handle such a delicate topic 
profitably. And mistakes here may cause grave 
injury. Better that the subject be kept out of 
the elementary school altogether than to let it 
become a source of more serious mischief. 

Occupation with sex matters has corrupted 
many minds. A little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing, and a vast amount of knowledge is 
not a sure protection. The problem is essen- 
tially amoral one. Let that be kept to the fore. 

This is not said to discourage the search for 
a safe and sane plan of instruction as regards 
the physical considerations. On the contrary. 
Only let us not be over-hasty. Let us get to- 
gether to come to some agreement as to what is 
wise to present and how to go about it. Some 
noteworthy experiments have already blazed 
the way. I want to call particular attention to 
Dr. Zenner’s book on “Education in Sexual 
Physiology and Hygiene” (published by The 
Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati). Here we 
can learn what a few talks will accomplish in 
placing the whole subject rightly before the 
young. More of such reports would go far 
toward supplying the needed solution. 

The school physician and the school nurse, if 
they are the right people in the right place, 
can probably be more safely trusted with the 
handling of the matter than the teachers. Much 
depends on the person. A young, unmarried 


teacher, man or woman, unless’. thoroly 
grounded in the subject, may cause more harm 
than good to herself, as well as to others. Sym- 
bolization and other shrouding of the physical 
processes encourages morbidity rather than 
moral fiber. Better keep hands off than con- 
jure up new dangers. 

The subject of self-abuse is troubling many 
teachers. Here we are on most delicate ground. 
Some time in the next school year, when weath- 
er conditions are more favorable, we will talk 
about it more fully. For the present, let us get 
a firm grasp on the fact that the school must 
train up the young in morality. That is our 
ever-present, fundamental problem. Whether 
sex questions are separately considered or not, 
the moral tone of the school is the best safe- 
guard for all purposes. 


Reasonableness and Law 


Collier’s of May 20 has two citations which 
should be passed cn to the teachers of America: 
“Herodotus reports that when Athens was un- 
der one-man rule she was no better than her 
neighbors; when governed by her citizens she 
was first in everything. When Xerxes asked 
how a few Greeks could stand against his army, 
‘especially when they are free, and there is no 
one to compel them,’ a Greek answered: ‘There 
is a master over them, the Law, whom they fear 
more than your servants fear you.’ ” 

Respect for the law of the people is the rock 
on which popular government must stand or 
fall. That is the Anglo-Saxon creed: that must 
be the creed at the bottom of our own democ- 
racy. The schools have no greater, more se- 
rious, more sacred problem before them than 
to instil and strengthen this creed in the minds 
and hearts of the young. ; 

Reasonableness is the backbone of law. This 
reasonableness the young must be trained to 
recognize and respect. The school, or the 
teacher, who seeks to enforce unreasonable de- 
mands, breeds anarchy. The rules which the 
children are asked to comply with must be few 
and must appeal by their very reasonableness. 
Thereby they become part of the children’s own 
convictions. Freemen obey the law because 
they know it is just: It is their own law. Only 
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on this principle are the young being prepared 
for citizenship in a democracy. 

Adopting the law of reason as one’s own law 
makes one the framer of the law. That does 
not imply that the children’s reason is devel- 
oped to such a degree that they understand the 
full meaning of the law. But they must have 
faith in the justice of every demand made upon 
them. Whenever they do not, they are placed 
in the category of servants and slaves who are 
under the rule of a master. The education that 
trains up freemen seeks to win the children for 
the law by its reasonableness. 

Now that the trying days of summer are 
upon us, the need of being reasonable becomes 
especially urged for teachers. Restlessness, 
“the call of the wild,” Wanderlust, even playing 
hookey, must not be as severely censured in 
June as in the work months of the year. Let 
us be reasonable. 


Vacation days are drawing near. Let us 
make sure that these last days may leave be- 
hind pleasant memories of school. Now if 
ever the teacher must be at his best, at her best. 
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Scolding and nagging there must not be. We 
are getting ready for the holidays. Joy shall be 
queen this whole month. Whatever has not 
been accomplished cannot be forced thru now. 
If the work of the school year has been well 
planned, there is nothing left to do than to re- 
view and rejoice in the progress that has been 
made. Another year is coming, when we can 
do better. Don’t spoil these closing days by 
fretting. Let the reins hang a little looser than 
usual. Last impressions are lasting impres- 
sions. 

A restful, joyous vacation to you, my sister, 
my brother! —_—__—__ 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes ten numbers 
during the school year. This is number ten. 
The next number will be issued in September, 
when we hope to be all gathered together again, 
united by one common tie, to give the best we 
have for the good of the children and Old Glory. 


Adopting the suggestion of several friends, 
the present volume of THE SCHOOL. JOURNAL 
will end with the October number. In that 
number will be found the index. 


Cheerful Confidences 


Making a Business of It 


Last Sunday I went up to Chicago and heard 
the great Rabbi Hirsch preach. You never 
could go to sleep in his synagogue. Among 
other things he said the founders of America 
had predicted universal peace, universal hap- 
piness thru universal education; but the hopes 
of the Fathers have been cruelly disappointed. 
I have been thinking about this ever since. 

I notice that a great many bigger men than 
I are pondering it. Winship keeps crying, 
“Pooh, pooh! The schools and the teachers are 
better than ever.” That is the kind of belief 
I would like to have,—if I was really sure it 
were true. But is it true? Every other edu- 
cational article I read is asking why has teach- 
ing not advanced civilization further? 

Mr. Munsterberg says it is because educa- 
tion has become effeminized; Mr. Maxwell de- 
clares it is because the work of the teacher has 
become associated with petty tyranny, the pun- 
ishment of children with the rod; Mr. McAn- 
drew insists it is because the wages of teach- 
ers are so low; Mrs. Young intimates it is be- 
cause teaching has so long been supervised into 
a kind of slavery, preventing the exercise of 
the powers of thought and invention; Mr. 
President Schurman holds that the retardation 
of progress is due to the general use of teach- 
ing as a stepping-stone to business, or as a 
stop-gap while waiting for marriage. 

In the North American Review I read that 
present-day teaching is a fearful waste of time 
and an irreparable injury; in the Atlantic, that 
neither our educational ideals nor our attain- 
ments are entitled to high regard. Paul Hanus 
said the educational ship has all sails set, rap- 


idly going nowhere. Dr. Eliot issues period- 
ically his polished epigrammatical statements 
showing the failure of our public schools. Wil- 
liam George Jordan claims that our system of 
education cannot educate. Doctor de Forrest 
shows that juvenile crime is increasing here 
20 per cent more rapidly than the population. 
These are the disagreeable things that come to 
my mind without consulting a library. If you 
think of as many more, as no doubt you can, we 
shall agree that this country, when turning its 
thoughts to education, does not unite in one 
unanimous chorus of praise. 

Most of the public criticism is impersonal. 
It exposes poor results and weaknesses of the 
system. But, in our town, we have plenty of 
direct and personal remonstrance concerning 
Mary Brown or Thomas Tillman, teachers. 


TEACHING HASN’T WON MANY BOUQUETS 


A father was in to see me just the other day. 
He claimed indignantly that the teacher desig- 
nated was unworthy of companionship with a 
well-bred child, besides being incapable of 
teaching anything. The first bad thing about 
this is that it is true, but the worst of it is that 
everyone who has the power to remedy this 
knows that it is true, and yet nothing happens. 

It is a notorious fact in our neighborhood 
that thére are two teachers in my school who 
are not worth their salt. But I cannot remove 
them nor get them removed. They were not 
hired because the needs of the children in this 
district indicated certain abilities discovered in 
these two women. They were hired to give 
them a job, and there, in my humble opinion, 
is the radical rotten spot in your whole Amer- 
ican school procedure: the recognition of teach- 
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ers’ interests to the exclusion of children’s 
rights. 

I know a school in which an intimate group 
of six women have taught one another the 
tricks of shirking until it has become a con- 
summate art. These girls can, and do, com- 
plete the whole of their school work in five 
hours a day, for five days a week, for thirty- 
six weeks a year. Such a thing as “working 
up a subject,” or planning beforehand the prep- 
aration of a lesson, is unknown among them. 
They can steal children’s time, they can con- 
ceal their own lack of study, they can best an 
ordinarily honest parent or superintendent and 
not half try. ; 

Whenever they say anything about school 
subjects it is either cheap personalities about 
teachers, principals or superintendents, or ridi- 
cule and sarcasm directed against sincere and 
serious work. Now and then a young woman 
with a desire for service comes from some pro- 
gressive school and gets a position with these 
idlers. It is pitiful to see her deterioration. 
There is enough of this kind of teacher draw- 
ing the city’s pay to make this a public scandal. 
They are active in only one direction: the effort 
to get increased pay and to resist work. 

WHAT ARE CHILDREN COMPARED TO THE 

TEACHERS? 

The system is impotent to protect the inter- 
ests of its childrén, because of its fear of its 
own teachers. Rabbi Hirsch’s sorrow over the 


failure of the prophesies of the Fathers is inev- 


itable, because we have no school system 
planned to realize those prophesies. Do you 
know of any system of schools which declares 
its prime purpose to be the training of children 
to think, to feel, and to act in ways of right- 
eousness, and which retains or discharges its 
teachers upon evidence that the children are 
or are not being so trained? 

You do not. Instead of a productive organ- 
ization administered to secure such advance- 
ment of children, what you have is a system 
administered to protect itself and its members. 
The superintendent’s energy is engaged first in 
holding his place, and second in keeping at 
work the machinery which has been devised. 

Now you know as well as I that the most 
perfect system imaginable does not necessarily 
produce any valuable products at all. You 
know that John Finley is right in declaring 
that our tremendous educational organization 
carries volunteer workers and well-paid shirk- 
ers. It is not organized for efficiency, and it 
gets efficiency only from the teachers who are 
voluntarily efficient. 

The greatest obstacles to American education 
are the persons who are paid to furnish it. 
You have spoiled them by removing from them 
the ordinary stimulus that produces efficient 
workmen: the connection between their pay 
and their service. Instead of training a teacher 
to feel that the better work she does the better 
pay she will get, you have educated her to feel 
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that the two things are unrelated. You have 
filled your schools with women and fixed a low 
wage to which you have added a sentimental 
and insincere gush about the noble army of 
teachers, guardians of the nation’s future, and 
so forth. You have divided the responsibility 
of success or failure among so many persons 
that success or failure makes scarcely any dif- 
ference at all. 


EFFICIENCY IN FIVE YEARS 


All this could be cured in any town in five 
years, by making a business of teaching. Put 
the schools on a business basis. The taxpayers 
put thus many dollars into the proposition. 
Now, you set about getting so many dollars’ 
worth of returns. 

Organize so that you can show where this 
money goes, and can prove that results are 
produced. Break up this absurd graded system 
which befogs responsibility. Give your teacher 
her group of forty children and see that she 
keeps them four or five years, and that you test 
their powers kefore you turn them over to the 
next responsible party. See that the better 
work in your place is paid the better wages. 
Cut out all these traditional grandstand plays 
of education that scatter confetti all over the 
place but make no progress. 

For instance, do away with a teachers’ meet- 
ing that propounds educational doctrine but 
holds no one responsible for practicing it. Do 
away with this cowardly criticism or correction 
of a whole staff when you have observed the 
defect in only one person. Disabuse yourself of 
the idea that you are nobly sacrificing yourself 
to your country; rather realize that ninety-nine 
workers out of a hundred know that you are 
better off than they are, with your clean job, 
your short hours, and your superb vacations. 
One reason why we men in the calling are so 
generally contemned by other men is because 
they fancy we don’t do a day’s work. Stop 
telling how hard it is. It is easier than nurs- 
ing, doctoring, newspapering or bookkeeping. 
Its death rate is among the smallest of the 
wage-earning occupations. We have whined so 
much and so long that we have lost all sense of 
real values. If we were all condensed into one 
person and the general public whose children 
we have failed to educate should make an in- 
spection of our work, I think the result would 
be its immediate withdrawal from our man- 
agement. 

Why, you could make your school twice as 
efficient in a year as it is now, if you would 
seriously regard the education of children as 
a business, and your organization as a busi- 
ness plant. 

Wake up. You’re not sure of living here a 
second time. Stop fussing with secondary side- 
issues, and find out what an educated boy 
should be. Then make a business of finishing 
the material of your school into that product. 


THE CHEERFUL CONFIDANT. 





The Educational Field 


Dr. Elmer E. Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has been elected chancellor of New York Univer- 
sity. Dr. Brown’s salary will be double that of his 
predecessor. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, celebrated his ninety- 
first birthday recently by giving $300,000 to small col- 
leges. He has given, in all, nearly six million dollars 
to these institutions. He says his “debts” are now 
all paid, and he has no more to give. He has done 
more for the small “fresh water” college than any 
other man living. A favorite saying of his is that 
“Yale and Harvard earned their present fame when 
there were still stumps on the campus.” 


Every Pupil Plants a Tree 

Thru the philanthropy of Kaufman Bros., of Pitts- 
burg, the school children of that city planted 100,000 
catalpa trees on Arbor Day. The trees varied from 
eighteen to thirty inches high and sufficient trees were 
sent to each school for every pupil to have one. The 
catalpa tree matures in four years. They reach an 
almost uniform height of thirty feet, crowned with 
abundance of shade-giving foliage. The United States 
forestry department has recognized the value of the 
catalpa tree, and recommends its universal planting 
and use, pending the reforestation of pine and other 
wood-bearing lands. 


Teaching of Ethics 

Dr. Felix Adler recently said to the members of the 
Schoolmasters’ Association that it was practically im- 
possible to teach ethics in secondary schools. 

“The study of ethics must be interwoven with all 
other study,” he said. “It must be made a part of the 
daily life of the child. Moral lessons can be drawn 
from nearly every phase of the ordinary school 
routine.” 

In a general way he believed in laying emphasis 
during the first year of high school life upon the true 
meaning of liberty and the necessity for controlling 
one’s self in order not to infringe upon the rights of 
others. The relations between parents and children 
should be discussed during the second year, the obli- 
gations of friendship and the ideal of self-sacrifice dur- 
ing the third year and the more remote social relations 
during the fourth year. 


The Coburg Women’s Association 

The Coburg Women’s association celebrates its nine- 
tieth anniversary this year, it having been organized 
at the instance of the Commission for Bettering the 
Condition of the Poor in 1821, when 150 or more 
women immediately joined this German society, whose 
object was and is to help the poor, especially widows 
and orphans, as well as to train young girls in all 
“wifely” work. For the purpose of caring for the 
poor, the city of Coburg was divided into twelve dis- 
tricts, and each member of a board of twelve directors 
has one district to look after. 

In 1821 the “handwork and industrial school” of the 
association was opened, and is still in existence. Rep- 


utable children ten years of age and over are admitted, 
and fifty of these are each year taught sewing and 
knitting. In 1907 a tailoring and linen-sewing class 
was started, the fees being $2.85 quarterly. A special 
teacher is in charge of this division, and annually 
eighty grown girls are taught to make clothes and 
house linen. Since 1837 the association has given soup 
tickets to needy and aged women; in 1846 a soup de- 
partment for the poor of the city was also inaugu- 
rated, and in 1895 there was opened a cooking schoo] 
with a public kitchen. A new house was built espe- 
cially for this purpose, where instruction is given by 
two certified women. 

The daily courses of instruction begin in January, 
April, and October and last a quarter of a year, includ- 
ing vacation. The school plan is as follows: (a) 
Practical part—cooking, washing, cleaning the house 
and kitchen, housekeeping arithmetic, and handwork; 
(6) theoretical part—hygiene, sitology, dietetics, and 
lessons in the preservation of household articles. 

The school is attended by boarders and day pupils, 
the latter from 8 a. m. to 3 p. m. on week days. The 
former are required to tidy up the living and sleeping 
rooms in the morning, take part with the others in pur- 
chasing and cooking supplies, attend afternoon lessons 
in handwork, and prepare supper. They are also taught 
plain and fancy cooking and baking, putting up fruits 
and vegetables, garnishing fine salads, and preparing 
especially elaborate dishes. The fees for a quarterly 
course are $7.14. For boarders the price is $1.67 
per week extra, for which they receive, besides 
their lodging, a first breakfast early in the morning, a 
second breakfast between 10 and 11 a. m., dinner, after- 
noon coffee, and supper. The day pupils pay 10 cents 
extra daily, for which they receive noon dinner; but in 
cases where poor girls desire to take the course in 
cooking the entrance fee is reduced.—CONSUL-GENERAL 
FRANK DILLINGHAM. 


New Features in Bremen Schools 
The new common schools in Bremen, Germany, are 
provided with bathing halls, where scholars may take 


weekly shower baths. At present bathing is not com- 
pulsory, but is under the regulation of the school board. 
Objections of parents are met with consideration. 

The State has provided continuation schools, where 
industrial apprentices can further their education so as 
to enter a school of technology. According to law, all 
male employees of industrial concerns under 18 years 
of age (except assistants and apprentices in pharma- 
cies and commercial establishments) are compelled to 
attend the continuation school for three years. A bill 
has been brought before the Bremen Senate making at- 
tendance at these schools compulsory for the assist- 
ants and apprentices in mercantile concerns. 

Another bill pending before the senate provides for 
instruction in English in all the public schools, both 
pay and free, in the city. It is urged that as Bremen 
is a seaport town having intimate commercial relations 
with England and America, a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language would be of value to a great number of 
people. 
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Mature Bolls of Kekchi Cotton 








Cutting Hemp by Hand Hemp Shocks Hemp Stack 


RAW MATERIAL FOR CLOTHING 


Frank Owen Payne, of the New York High School of Commerce, is contributing to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL a most remark- 
able series of articles on ‘Industrial Nature Study.’’ His charts, which have been particularly helpful, will continue to appear 
in the new school year. This page of illustrations will give a new interest to the article published in April. - 
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Blackboard Calendar for June 


What Children Like for Lunch 


“Children do not like cereal foods, but prefér fruits, 
cookies, and graham crackers,” said Miss Madeline E. 
Torrey, teacher of cooking at the Winthrop School. 

“T have given them carrot soup, potato chowder and 
every sort of cereal, but they skip them every time and 
jump for the sandwiches made with chopped raisins or 
crackers upon which peanut butter has been spread. I 
find also that many prefer to buy the things which they 
can eat out of doors during recess. For this purpose I 
have sandwiches wrapped in white paper.” 

She told in detail of the menus which she arranged 
for each day in the week, giving the children one regu- 
lar luncheon and then having side combinations from 
which they might choose, such as gingerbread, oranges 


or peanuts. ‘ 

“T am a thoro advocate of lunches for children dur- 
ing the forenoon,” said Miss Torrey, “and find that in 
the children under my observation there has been a 
marked increase in their healthful appearance. 

“As the lunchroom is practically self-supporting, all 
of the children are given tasks to do, such as cutting 
bread, preparing sandwiches and washing the dishes, 
and I find that they love to work, and what is most 
encouraging, will in time urge their mothers at home to 
adopt better methods in the kitchen. For one cent I 
give them a glass of skimmed milk with a sandwich 
or a cup of cocoa with graham crackers, or if they tire 
of these, a few dates, almonds or some fruit.” 





Memory Gems for June 


(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 


JUNE 1 
June overhead! 
All the birds know it, for swift they have sped 
Northward, and now they are singing like mad; 
June - full-tide for them, June makes them 
glad. 
—RICHARD BURTON. 


JUNE 2 
Wings that flutter in sunny air; 
Wings that dive and dip and dare; 
Wings of the humming bird flashing by; 
Wings of the lark in the purple sky. 
—Mary F. BUTTS. 


JUNE 5 
What shall I do to be forever known?— 
Thy duty ever. 
—SCHILLER. 
JUNE 6 
The kind of a man for you and me! 
He faces the world unflinchingly, 
And smites, as long as the wrong resists, 
With a knuckled faith and force like fists. 
—J. W. RILEY. 


Then let us, one and all, be contented with our 
lot; 

The June is here this morning, and the sun is 
shining hot, 


Oh! let us fill our hearts up with the glory of 
the day, 
And banish ev’ry doubt and care and sorrow 


far away! 
—J. W. RILEY. 


JUNE 8 
The world is full of roses, and the roses full of 
dew. 
And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips 
for me and you. 
—J. W. RILEY. 


JUNE 9 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 


JUNE 12 
The problem of character is the problem ulti- 
mately of self-control. 
—J. R. LOWELL. 


JUNE 13 
Character gives splendor to youth and awe to 
wrinkled skin and gray hairs. 
—R. W. EMERSON. 


JUNE 14.—FLAG DAY 
Fling it from mast and steeple, 
Symbol o’er land and sea, 


Of the life of a happy people, 
Gallant and strong and free. 


JUNE 15 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it. 
—J. R. LOWELL. 
JUNE 16 
Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how, 
ee is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving. 
—J. R. LOWELL. 


JUNE 19 
Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly ; ; angels could do no more. 
—YOUNG. 


JUNE 20 
No soul at last is truly great 
That was not greatly true at first. 
—BURLEIGH. 


JUNE 21 
Each wave that breaks and disappears - 
Makes some new change upon the shore; 
For every hopeful word the world 
Has something that was not before. 


JUNE 22 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


JUNE 23 
Life is not so short but that there is always 
time for courtesy. —EMERSON. 


JUNE 26 
Be gentle: the sea is held in check not by a 
wall of rock, but by a beach of sand. 


JUNE 27 
Ah, heart of mine, dost sit and sigh 
And of weary days complain? 
But sweet and clear from the maples near 
The robins sang in the rain. 
—SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


JUNE 28 
’Tis always morning somewhere; 
And above the awakening continents, 
From shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


JUNE 29 
Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices. 


JUNE 30 
Self is the only prison that can ever bind the 
soul. 
—HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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June 1, 1801—Brigham Young, Mormon 
leader, first governor of Utah (appointed by 
President Fillmore), and founder of Salt Lake 
City, born at Whitingham, Vt. 


June 2, 1773—John Randolph, orator and 
statesman, born in Virginia. Died at Philadel- 
phia, June 24, 1833. In Congress 1790-1813, 
1815-17, 1819-25, re-elected in 1832. U. S. 
Senator 1825-27. U.S. Minister to Russia 1830. 


June 2, 1816—John Godfrey Saxe, humorous 
poet, born in Vermont. 


June 2, 1835—Pope Pius X (Giuseppe Sarto) 
born in Riese, near Treviso, Italy. 


June 3, 1804—Richard Cobden, English econ- 
mist and statesman, born in Sussex. 


June 3, 1808—Jefferson Davis, soldier, states- 
man and President of the Confederacy, born in 
Kentucky. Died at New Orleans, Dec. 6, 1889. 
Graduate of West Point. Member of Congress 
from Mississippi 1845-46. Served in Mexican 
War 1846-47. U.S. Senator from Mississippi 
1857-61, resigned seat and became President of 
the Confederacy. Wrote “Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate Government.” 


June 3, 1865—-King George V of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, born in London. 


June 4, 1738—King George III of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, born in London. Sixty years 
a king. American Revolution. Napoleonic 
wars. Died at Windsor, January 29, 1820. 


June 5, 1599—The Spanish painter, Don 
Diego Velasquez, born in Seville. 

June 5, 1725—The English economist, Adam 
Smith, born at Kirkcaldy. 


June 6, 1606—Pierre Corneille, the French 
dramatist, born in Rouen. 


June 6, 1755—Nathan Hale, patriot, born in 
Coventry, Conn. Was hanged as a spy by the 
Britishers, Sept. 22, 1776. “I only regret that 
I have but one life to lose for my country.” 


June 6, 1756—John Trumbull, historical 
painter, born at Watertown, Conn. Served in 
the Revolutionary War as colonel and deputy 
adjutant-general. Pictures in rotunda of Fed- 
eral capitol: “Declaration of Independence,” 
“Surrender of Burgoyne,” “Surrender of Corn- 
wallis,” and “The Resignation of Washington.” 


June 6, 1799—Alexander Pushkin, Russian 
poet and novelist, born at Moscow. 


June 7, 1905—The Norwegian Storthing de- 
clared the Union with Sweden dissolved. 


June 8, 1743—The adventurous mystic, 
“Count” Cagliostro, whose real name was Gui- 
seppe Balsamo, born in Palermo. ; 


Red Letter Days in June 
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June 8, 1810—Robert Schumann, German 
composer, born at Zwickan, Saxony. 

June 8, 1814—Charles Reade, English nov- 
elist and dramatist, born in Oxfordshire. 

June 8, 1829—John Everett Millais, English 
painter, born at Southampton. 


June 9, 1672—Peter the Great, of Russia, 
born at Moscow. 

June 9, 1792—John Howard Payne, author 
of “Home. Sweet Home,” born in New York. 

June 9, 1879—Charles Dickens died at Gad- 
shill Place. 

June 9, 1891—Sir Walter Besant, English 
writer, died in London. 

June 11, 1574—Ben Jonson, English poet and 
dramatist, born at Westminster. 

June 11, 1741—General Joseph Warren, pa- 
triot, born at Roxbury, Mass. 


June 11, 1864—Richard Strauss, German 
composer, born at Munich. 


June 12, 1802—Harriet Martineau, English 
writer, born at Norwich. 

June 12, 1806—John A. Roebling, American 
engineer, born in Prussia. The Suspension 
bridge at Niagara Falls and Brooklyn bridge 
are two of his many engineering monuments. 

June 12, 1819—Charles Kingsley, English 
writer and social reformer, born at Holme. 
Died on Long Island. 

June 13, 1786—General Winfield Scott, born 
near Petersburg, Va. 

June 13, 1795—Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, 
England’s great schoolmaster, born on the Isle 
of Wight. 

June 14, 1812—Harriet Beecher Stowe, au- 
thor of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” born at Litchfield, 
Conn. 

June 15, 1845—Edward Grieg, Norwegian 
composer, born at Bergen. 

June 16, 1858—King Gustavus V of Sweden, 
born in Castle Drottningholm. 

June 17, 1818—Charles Gounod, French com- 
poser, born in Paris. 

June 18, 1803—Robert Walter Weir, histori- 
cal and landscape painter, born at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. (“Embarkation of the Pilgrims.” 
Federal Capitol.) Died at New York, May 1, 
1889. 

June 18, 1815—Victory of Wellington and 
Bluecher over Napoleon I, at Waterloo. 

June 19, 1566—James I of England (James 
VI of Scotland), only son of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, born in Edinburgh Castle. Translation 


of the Bible. Age of Shakespeare. Was King 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1603-25. Be- 
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came King of Scotland, July 24, 1567. “Wisest 
ge en Died at Theobalds, March 
27, ‘ 


June 19, 1625—Blaise Pascal, French philos- 
opher, born at Clermont-Fernand. 

June 20, 1615.—Salvator Rosa, Italian 
painter, born near Naples. 

June 20, 1804—Sir Richard Owen, English 
anatomist, born at Lancaster. 

June 21, 1819.—Jacques Offenbach, com- 


poser of numerous operettas, born at Cologne, 
Germany. 


June 21, 1774—Daniel D. Tompkins, patriot 
and statesman, born at Scarsdale, Westchester 
Co., N. Y. Governor of New York 1807-17. 
Vice-President of the U. S. 1817-25. Recom- 
mended abolition of slavery in New York 1817. 
Established financial credit of the Republic in 
the period of its severest trial. 

June 22, 1767—William von Humboldt, Ger- 
man statesman, traveler and philologist, born 
at Potsdam, Prussia. 

June 23, 1824—Kar! Reinecke, German com- 
poser, born in Altona, near Hamburg. His 
songs for children are particularly well known 
to Americans. 


June 24, 1777—Sir John Ross, discoverer of 
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the magnetic North Pole, born in Wigtown- 
shire. 

June 24, 1813—Henry Ward Beecher, 
preacher, born at Litchfield, Conn. 

June 24, 1908—Grover Cleveland, President 
of the U. S., died at Princeton, N. J. 


June 26, 1824—Lord Kelvin (William 
Thompson), English physicist, born in Belfast. 


June 28, 1703—John Wesley, founder of the 
Methodist Church, born at Epworth, England. 


June 28, 1712—Jean Jacques Rousseau, mu- 
sician, educator, philosopher, encyclopedist, 
economist, novelist, social reformer and revolu- 
tionist, born at Geneva. “Emile.” 


June 28, 1815—Robert Franz, German “Lied- 
er” composer, born at Halle. 

June 28, 1831—Joseph Joachim, violinist, 
born in Kopeseny, near Posen. 

June 28, 1865.—Otto Julius Bierbaum, Ger- 
man lyric poet, born at Gruenberg, Silesia. 

June 29, 1885—Celia Thaxter, poet, born at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


June 29, 1861—Elizabeth Browning, English 
poet, died at Florence, Italy. 


June 29, 1895—-Thomas Henry Huxley, Eng- 
lish naturalist and philosopher, died at East- 
bourne. 


School Exercises Out-of-Doors 


It has long been a custom to have some com- 
mencement exercises at the close of our schools. 
And tho our schools have now become part of 
the Birmingham system, and we no longer have 
a high school and an auditorium, our patrons 
still demand some sort of public exercises in 
which all or most of the pupils may take part. 

Last year, towards the close of school, the 
School Improvement Association, including the 
teachers, saw an opportunity to meet this de- 
mand and at the same time raise some money 
for the improvement of the buildings and 
grounds. The plan was to have the three 
schools which were originally the schools of the 
town of Woodlawn unite in some public exer- 
cises in the afternoon and evening, on the 
grounds of the Central School, and between the 
numbers on the program sell refreshments and 
useful articles at beautifully decorated booths 
conveniently located. 

The plan was carefully worked out and teach- 
ers, pupils and patrons entered heartily into the 
preparations. : 

The grounds of the Central School, with its 
splendid trees, were well lighted by electricity 
for the occasion, and the boys of the upper 
grammar grades, under the direction of the 
principal, erected the booths desired by the as- 
sociation. A band was secured from the Ala- 


bama Boys’ Industrial School, to help out in the 
entertainment and to furnish music for the folk 
dances and other drills. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon everything 
was ready. A large crowd had gathered and 
the exercises began. These consisted of folk 
dances, Maypole drills, class songs and drills, 
interspersed with selections from the band. 
We planned to begin at four o’clock and close 
by nine, but in their enthusiasm the audience 
insisted on several repetitions of parts of the 
program, and it was ten o’clock before we were 
able to close. 

Little effort was made to seat the people, but 
many of those who came first remained to the 
last, and great crowds came for a part of the 
program and left, thus giving room for others. 
The interest thruout was intense, and it was the 
unanimous opinion of all the members of the 
School Improvement Association that the enter- 
tainment was a great success. The money 
raised was much more than was expected, but 
much less than.it might have been if we had 
planned for greater things. The social feature 
was most wholesome and helpful. 

It is our purpose to have something of this 
kind every year. J. D. WILLIAMS, 

Principal, Woodlawn Central School, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





The Bird and Arbor Days 


The Song of the Mocking Bird 


_ [In the Bird and Arbor Day program issued by the 
California State Department of Education there is a 
selection from the writings of Theodore Roosevelt, 
which represents a fine example of descriptive art. It 
may well be included in the Bird Day programs of the 
more advanced grades. Here it is:] 

“The mocking bird is a singer that has suf- 
fered much from its powers of mimicry. On 
ordinary occasions, and especially in the day- 
time, it insists on playing the harlequin. But 
when free in its own favorite haunts at night, 
it has a song, or rather songs, which are not 
only purely original, but are also more beauti- 
ful than any other bird music whatever. Once 
I listened to a mocking bird singing the live- 
long spring night, under the full moon in a 
magnolia tree; and I do not think that I shall 
ever forget his song. The great tree was 
bathed in a flood of shining silver; I could 
see each twig and mark every action of the 
singer who was pouring forth such a rapture 
of ringing melody as I have never listened to 
before or since. Sometimes he would perch 
motionless for many minutes, his body thrill- 
ing with the outpour of music. Then he would 
drop softly from twig to twig till the lowest 
limb was reached, when he would rise, flutter- 
ing thru the branches, his song never ceasing for 
an instant until he reached the summit of the 
tree and launched into the warm scent-laden air, 
floating in spirals, with outspread wings, until, 
as if spent, he sank gently back into the tree 
and down thru the branches while his song 
rose, into an ecstasy of ardor and passion. His 
voice rang like a clarionet in rich, full tones, 
and his execution covered the widest possible 
compass; theme followed theme, a torrent of 
music, a swelling tide of harmony, in which 
searcely any two bars were alike. I stayed till 
midnight listening to him; he was singing 
when I went to sleep, he was still singing 
when I awoke a couple of hours later; he sang 
thru the livelong night.”—-THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT. 


How to Protect the Orchards 


It would seem most desirable that some of 
the available fruit-bearing trees, the fruits of 
which are of little or no value to man, but which 
to birds are even more acceptable than culti- 
vated kinds, should be freely introduced into 
California for the protection of the orchardist. 
That some of them would thrive there hardly 
admits of a doubt. The Russian mulberry is 
one of the best, the fruit having little value un- 
less as food for birds. All fruit-eating species 
are fond of it. Both the red and black mul- 
berries are equally sought after, but are not 
often planted for birds alone. The paper mul- 
berry is hardy and is a favorite bird food. Sev- 
eral species of cherry, including the choke 
cherry .and especially its Western form, the 
black cherry. and the bird cherry are of great 


value in protecting fruit crops, birds almost 
invariably selecting their fruit in preference to 
the cultivated varieties. There are also several 
varieties of ornamental cherries, such as the 
European bird cherry, which are hardy and 
valuable as bird foods. Both the pepper tree 
and the elder, now abundant in California, are 
eaten by many birds, and both, if planted near 
orchards, will serve to protect them. 

Another measure recommended for the pro- 
tection of orchard fruit is a supply of water ac- 
cessible to the birds. Drinking places for birds 
in every large orchard would tend to reduce 
the injury done to fruit, and would serve the 
added purpose of attracting insectivorous birds 
to the locality. Birds undoubtedly select breed- 
ing places with reference to the conveniences 
of food and water, and a constant supply of the 
latter attracts to the vicinity many desirable 
species. The insectivorous kinds would more 
than pay the orchardist for his trouble in their 
behalf by feeding upon the insects that injure 
his trees; while fruit-eating species, like the 
linnet, being able to quench their thirst with 
water, would not be compelled to resort to fruit 
for this purpose. 

The writer once observed a leaky hydrant 
situated between two rather extensive areas of 
orchards. The little pool maintained by the 
drip of the pipe was almost constantly sur- 
rounded by birds which all the time were com- 
ing and going, so that the number that visited 
it each day must have been up in the thou- 
sands.—F. E. L. BEAL, Assistant, Biological 
Survey, California. 


Piping Plovers 
By Isaac BASSETT CHOATE 
Close along the breaker’s edge, 
Running to and fro, 
’Twixt the water and the sedge 
Where the ebb and flow 
Washes over pebbles white 
Piping plovers go, 
Piping soft and low 
To the waves a fond good-night. 


Now the twilight hours are still, 
Silences are deep, 

In the woods and on the hill 
Echoes are asleep; 

In the stillness now we hear 
Piping plovers keep 
Piping, “Peep, peep, peep”; 

And their notes are ringing clear. 


With the ripples on the shore 
Run those little feet, 

And that piping o’er and o’er 
Plovers oft repeat; 

Plash of wave and plover’s cry 
Chime in rhythmic beat, 
Making music sweet 

And suited to a lullaby. 





Great Traffic Routes 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 


The Rise and Growth of Steam Navigation 


According to popular belief, Robert Fulton’s 
steamboat, the “Clermont,” was the pioneer 
vessel in the history of steam navigation. As 
a matter of fact steamboat navigation was al- 
most gray-bearded when the “Clermont” made 
her historic trip from New York to Albany. 
Moreover, the model of the “Clermont” with 
which pictures have made us so familiar was 
not that of the vessel which made the first trip 
from New York to the Gateway. During the 
winter the “Clermont” was almost entirely re- 
built; and the model commonly pictured is a 
replica of the rebuilt, and not the original ves- 
sel. So much for popular tradition! 

The chronology -of steamboat navigation is 
not especially interesting, but here it is, accord- 
ing to Harper’s “Encyclopedia of United States 
History” : 

In 1784, James Rumsey, of Virginia, built a 
boat which made several experimental trips on 
the Potomac River, in the presence of George 
Washington. The power was obtained by ex- 
pelling a stream of water from an under-water 
tube at the stern of the boat. 

In 1788, John Fitch, of Philadelphia, built 
a steamboat propelled by paddle-wheels, six on 
each side of the boat. The experimental trips 
were made on the Delaware River. 

In 1787, Patrick Miller, of Dalswinton, Scot- 
land, built a pleasure boat with side-paddle 
wheels, and a year later William Symington 
built a steam engine into the boat to drive the 
machinery. It is thought that Robert Fulton 
got his ideas for a steamboat from this model. 

In 1796, John Fitch exhibited a working 
model of a steamboat on the Collect Pond of 
New York City, the locality now traversed by 
Canal street. 

In 1802, a practical and successful steam tug, 
the “Charlotte Dundas,” was put to work on 
the Clyde. The tug was built by William Sym- 
ington, and appears to have been a good ven- 
ture in every way. 

In 1803, Fulton, backed financially by Chan- 
cellor Robert R. Livingston, United States min- 
ister to Paris, built a side-wheel boat, sixty 
feet over all, which was exhibited on the Seine. 

In 1804, John Stevens, of Hoboken, N. J., 
built a river boat with twin-screw propellers 
and a flue boiler. It was an excellent piece of 
work and closely approached to-day’s models. 

In 1807, Fulton and Livingston built the 
“Clermont, » which made the first long-distance 
trip to Albany in thirty-two hours. 


There were various other experiments in 
steamboat construction, the records of which 
are uncertain. Elijah Ormsby had exhibited a 


working model at Pawtucket and at Provi- 
dence; William Ormsby had done the same at 
Savannah, and Samuel Morey had actually 
made the trip between New Haven and New 
York in a steamboat of his own construction. 
This venture was remarkable, to say the least, 
and it is a misfortune that more definite knowl 
edge does not exist. It is probable that the 
inventor was considered a harmless lunatic; it 
is certain that he was ahead of his time. 

Robert Fulton was a Pennsylvanian, as a 
matter of minor detail, and an Irishman as 
a matter of first importance; like most of his. 
race, he did not know when he was beaten. 
He had the making of an artist, and at one time. 
was a pupil of Benjamin West. Probably at 
the suggestion of West, he went to Paris to 
study and practice as a painter. Once in Paris 
he promptly forgot his art and began work on 
an idea that apparently was suggested by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,—namely, the invention and 
construction of a steam-propelled submarine 
torpedo. The construction of a steamboat to 
be used as a carrier, for commercial =, 
seems to have been a side issue. 

At all events Fulton impressed Napoleon 
with his ideas, and Napoleon directed the Min- 
ister of Marine to give Fulton ten thousand 
francs for use in his experiments in the harbor 
of Brest, provided the French Institute should 
approve. The sapient Institute forthwith pi- 
geonholed the whole matter, and it was not 
heard of for the next three or four years. 

During this time Fulton became acquainted 
with Chancellor Livingston, then Minister to 
France, who proposed that his efforts should 
be turned to the construction of a steamboat 
for commercial use, instead of steam-driven 
torpedoes. A partnership between the two men 
followed. Fulton possessed not a little inven- 
tive ability; Livingston had the cash. The alli- 
ance was a good one. Livingston himself had 
dabbled in steam engineering; and being a poli- 
tician with a pull, he had obtained a grant from 
the New York legislature giving him the exclu- 
sive right to navigate by steam the waters of 
New York State, provided that he build and 
operate a steamboat of twenty tons’ registry, 
which should have a speed of four miles an 
hour. 

Up to the time of his appointment to the 
Court of Napoleon, Livingston had failed to 
make good, tho his influence enabled him to 
keep his franchise alive. With the financial 
aid of Livingston, Fulton at once set to work 
and constructed a boat on the Seine that, in all 
essential features, was nothing more than a 
sixty-foot canoe. Its propelling machinery con- 
sisted of paddle-wheels; of the engines practi- 
cally nothing is known. The results seemed 
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convincing to both Livingston and himself, 
however, for Fulton immediately conferred 
with Watt & Boulton, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, and ordered an engine to be constructed 
and delivered to the United States. The trial 
of the boat occurred in August, 1804. It did 
not convince the Institute. 

Fulton seems to have had the torpedo still in 
mind. Shortly after the experiments on the 
Seine he went to London and remained there 
about two years, engaged in experiments, and 
endeavoring to interest British naval officials 
in his scheme. In the meantime, the engine 
ordered from the Birmingham firm had been 
completed and delivered; it lay waiting in the 
United States for more than a year. 

Fulton was called back from England, prob- 
ably by Livingston. To the matter of subma- 
rine automobile torpedoes Livingston turned a 
deaf ear, and for a while the partnership be- 
tween the two men threatened to be terminated. 
The franchise granted by the State of New 
York had expired, and all during the winter of 
1807 Fulton was laboring with the President 
and the authorities at Washington to obtain 
assistance in demonstrating his self-propelling 
torpedo. When all hopes in this direction had 
failed he set to work on the steamboat. In the 


meantime a steamboat, the “Phoenix,” had been 
built by John Cox Stevens, of Hoboken, and 
had begun to make regular trips between New 


Brunswick and New York. 


For the next twenty years the history of 
steamboating was the history of politics. Liv- 
ingston’s political influence was great enough 
to enable him to secure another extension of 
time; Fulton’s ability was great enough to 
build the “Clermont” and superintend her 
launching on East River. When ready for 
service she was one hundred and thirty feet 
over all and eighteen feet in width. Her paddle- 
wheels were fifteen feet in diameter, with 
blades, or “buckets,” four feet long; they were 
without guards of any sort. Her smokestack 
was well forward; aft she carried a square sail 
which practically was a lugsail, on her solitary 
mast. Forward and aft she was decked over, 
but her boilers and machinery rested on a sort 
of orlop deck and were uncovered. 

On the 7th of August, 1807, at one o’clock 
in the afternoon, the “Clermont” started on her 
first regular trip from New York City to Al- 
bany. A great crowd had gathered at the dock. 
It was not wholly a good-natured crowd, either, 
for hoots and yells of derision were even more 
plentiful than cheers. The’throttle was opened, 
the wheels began to churn water, and the boat 
was off. A few minutes later her engines were 
stopped for a moment, and the jeering mob 
pelted her with such missiles as were at hand. 
Then she got underway again, and in thirty- 
two hours had left a gap of one hundred and 
forty miles between the New York City dock 
and herself. The one trip had saved the fran- 
chise which gave to Livingston and Fulton the 
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sole right to navigate the lakes and rivers of 
New York State so far as steam-propelled boats 
were concerned. 

When the “Clermont” was laid off for the 
winter, the ship carpenters were at once set to 
work; in fact, she was practically rebuilt, being 
lengthened, redecked, and provided with cabins 
and staterooms. ‘When once more in commis- 
sion she was rechristened “North River.” 

A craze for steamboats soon became mani- 
fest, and those who had been loud in declaring 
steam navigation an impossibility were among 
the foremost to invest funds in the venture. 
There was a cloud, however, whose shadow was 
dark and damp; the New York legislature ex- 
tended the monopoly of Fulton and Livingston 
for a period of twenty years. Investors, there- 
fore, were compelled to go elsewhere, and go 
elsewhere they did, or else pay a royalty to. 
Fulton and Livingston. Steamboats were built. 
for Delaware Bay, for Chesapeake Bay, for 
Lake Champlain and for the Mississippi River. 

When the monopoly went into effect, Stevens 
transferred his boat, the “Phoenix,” to Dela- 
ware Bay, and immediately organized a New 
York and Philadelphia transportation com- 
pany. The “Phoenix” carried her passengers 
up the Delaware to Bordentown, taking break- 
fast and the midday meal on the boat. At one 
o’clock the passengers took fast stage-coaches 
to Brunswick, where they passed the night. 
The next morning the steamboat “Raritan” car- 
ried them to New York, docking at Paulus 
Hook. A stage line between the two cities had 
been in existence for a long time, sending three 
coaches a day each way between the two cities. 
The mail coach made the trip in about seven- 
teen hours, reaching New York at six in the 
morning. Accommodation stages made their 
slower trips, each in about twenty-six hours, if 
on time. The fare was $8.50 in the former and 
$5.50 in the latter. The steamboat and stage- 
coach trip required twenty-six hours, including 
the all-night stop at New Brunswick; the fare 
for the trip was $5. The comfort of steam- 
boat trip did not fail to impress travelers, 
and the stage line began to suffer keenly by 
the competition. So in retaliation a fast coach 
was run from city to city, making the trip in 
twelve hours, including the ferriage across the 
river. For such a trip the passenger paid $8. 

Incidentally, about seventy trains ply between 
the two cities daily at the present time, making 
the triv in two hours or less, for a round-trip 
fare of $4. 

The royalties paid to Fulton and Livingston 
very soon began to rouse the ire of New Jersey 
people, and the fact that they could not help 
themselves did not make matters better. The 
Jersey legislature was of the opinion that, if a 
New Jersey boat could not dock at New York 
City without paying a royalty to the Fulton- 
Livingston monopoly — the scathing term 
“trust” had not then been coined—then a New 
York boat ought not to be permitted to land at 
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A GIANT PLOW OF AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION 


There are eight large blades cutting deep into any kind of soil. A gasoline engine is the motive power. 
The depth and turn of the plowing of each blade can be regulated by the touch of a lever. 


[THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will publish, during the school year 1911-12, a series of photographs of great labor saving machines 
and other inventions of signal importance for the industrial and general economic progress of American civilization. ] 
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Electrical Conveyor, Loading 240-pound Sacks of Wheat 


The bags (or other freight) slide from the warercom into 
the hold or vice versa. 


New Jersey. This opinion roused the wrath 
of the monopolists, and they indignantly 
pointed to an act of the legislature which gave 
the Fulton-Livington Company the right to 
seize any craft, her engines, and cargo which 
might enter New York waters without license. 
The Jersey officials were also politely informed 
that if any steamboat carrying on business 
under a license of the Fulton-Livingston Com- 
pany should be seized all boats running to Jer- 
sey shores, ferryboats included, would be with- 
drawn. This dire threat was aimed especially 


at New Brunswick, but it was merely a bluff, 
for the monopoly was having all the troubles it 


could manage. 

In New York City, a rival company was 
formed; the company built a fine boat, the 
“Hope,” and the latter, as soon as completed, 
began her trips to Albany without the formal- 
ity of a license. The Fulton-Livingston Com- 
pany at once applied for an injunction. For 
about a year the battle was fought out in the 
courts and finally the highest court of the State 
made the injunction permanent. 

In spite of all this, the building of steam- 
boats and the organization of new lines went 
on. The attempts on Chesapeake Bay were re- 
newed. A line was opened to New Haven. 
Another on the Great Lakes connected Buffalo 
and Detroit. Another connected Beaufort and 
Wilmington in the Carolinas. Another was 
opened between Wilmington and Fayetteville. 
A solitary boat made trips between Natchez 
and New Orleans. Then Nicholas J. Roosevelt 
made a survey of the Ohio and lower Missis- 
sippi; and having demolished the opinion of 
Fulton and Livingston that the navigation of 
the Ohio was impassable, promptly built a 
steamboat and put it in commission between 
Pittsburg and New Orleans. The venture was 
so successful that other boats were built. Then 
the Mississippi Steamboat Company that for 
a time operated one small boat branched out 
and soon owned a dozen. Roosevelt’s boat made 
but a few trips and then was unfortunately 
snagged and sunk near Baton Rouge. 


But the Fulton-Livingston Company could 
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not brook a rival, even at the distance of New 
Orleans. In some way or other a franchise 
was obtained giving the company the right to 
navigate the Mississippi in Louisiana, and 
Edward Livingston was made manager of the 
company for that State. He modestly assumed 
that, because the headwaters of the Alleghany 
River were wholly in New York and the mouth 
of the Mississippi was wholly in the territory 
of Louisiana, the Fulton-Livingston Company 
had the rights of the entire river-system. He 
thereupon began seizing steamboats that en- 
tered the territory. An Ohio commercial com- 
pany having suffered a considerable loss, the 
legislature of the State sought relief from the 
Congress of the United States. A suit was 
brought in a United States District Court, and 
the court decided that a territory of the United 
States had no right to give such a franchise to 
any company. This was the first body-blow to 
the monopoly. 

Back in New York Bay the company was 
again assailed. This time Governor Ogden, of 
New Jersey, was the target at which the mon- 
opoly aimed. Ogden built a steamboat, the 
“Seahorse,” which was the wonder of her time, 
her speed being about twice that of the Fulton- 
Livingston boats. The “Seahorse” made a num- 
ber of trips between Elizabeth and New York; 
then the injunction machinery was set moving 
and the “Seahorse” was restrained. This suit, 
however, was the beginning rather than the 
ending. 


In the meantime, between the Fulton-Living- 
ston monopoly and the War of 1812 the com- 
merce of New York had suffered keenly. There 
were many who were unwilling to pay out of 
meager profits the royalties the company de- 
manded; there were many whose profits were 
so small they could not afford it. Then Moses 
Rogers came to the rescue. The law provided 
a penalty for the use of steam power, but it 
was silent as to horse power. So Rogers de- 
signed a craft which evaded the law without 
violating it. The boat which he constructed 
was very much like a catamaran. There were 
two narrow hulls side by side, with several feet 
of space between. They were bounded by a 
substantial deck. On the deck was built a drum 
and windlass, the motion of which was commu- 
nicated to a driving-wheel between the two 
hulls. Eight horses harnessed to the windlass 
furnished the power. “Teamboats,” as they 
were called, came quickly into use as a ferry 
between New York and Brooklyn, and New 
York and New Jersey towns. 

Right here Governor Ogden showed his clear 
business judgment. The laws forbade his 
docking the “Seahorse” at New York, but the 
Jersey harbors and the bay were open and free 
to the New York line, so the “Seahorse” met a 
teamboat within the Jersey line, to which pas- 
sengers and cargo were transferred, and no law 
existed which forbade the teamboat to land 
them in New York. The Fulton-Livingston 
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Company, with all its powers, could not pre- 
vent this agreement; moreover, the monopoly 
had become so unpopular that the company 
had no little difficulty in getting its lawful 
rights. 

The man against whom the Fulton-Living- 
ston Company came to its mortal combat was 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. His portrait in the 
Transportation Club in New York City shows 
him in a ministerial attire, as to pointed collar 
and white cravat. Judged from this, one would 
be justified in taking him to have been a saintly 
character. As a matter of fact he was a cross 
between a bulldog and a grizzly bear, in rela- 
tion to his enemies. As to his relation to the 
public at large he possessed the rapacity of a 
hawk and the capacity of a cormorant. In his 
private and family life he was true, kind- 
hearted to a fault, and strict in conduct. 

At the age of sixteen he left his father’s 
farm on Staten Island, purchased a sailboat, 
and started in business for himself. At the 
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age of twenty-three he was the captain of a 
steamboat, with interests in pretty nearly 
everything around. In 1827, when he was 
thirty-three years old, he leased the ferry line 
started by Governor Ogden; and this brought 
him at once in contact with the Fulton-Living- 
ston Company. From the very first it was a 
fight to the death of one or the other. From 
State courts the case went to Federal courts 
and then to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. At the last moment Daniel Webster 
was retained to make the final plea. And when 
Webster had finished in a five-hour speech, 
there came a decision which “released every 
creek and river, every lake and harbor in the 
country from the interference of monopolies.” 
The case on the Supreme Court docket was en- 
titled Gibbons vs. Ogden, but it was really the 
most grinding monopoly that ever existed in 
the country against the most tenacious bulldog 
of his time. 








Panorama of 


the City and Bay of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will publish a series of these panoramic views of great centers, during the school year 1911-12. 





Ethics Thru Literature 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


The Evolution of Loyalty 


There is a gradual evolution in a child’s 
character, from an instinctive loyalty to par- 
ents and a primitive sense of right and wrong, 
to a conscious loyalty to more inclusive rela- 
tions and a conception of truth as such. The 
child who goes thru this evolution living each 
experience fully, who knows what it is to love 
his parents dearly, and fight for his school and 
town with vigor, builds within himself all the 
essentials of character, but the child who drifts 
thru his formative period, barely using his op- 
portunities, will drift thru life and never know 
the meaning of strength of character nor the 
richness of experience. It is active loyalty to 
even very humble things which counts. It is 
drifting or working against opportunities, that 
brings weakness and failure. 

We can best help a child in his evolution, not 
by taking his mind from the simple relations 
and responsibilities of home and school, but by 
giving to those things which are most real to 
him dignity and beauty. We are not to turn 
from such an humble thing even as the loyalty 
in dumb animals, for if we can deepen a child’s 
appreciation even of this we have given him 
something of a start toward manhood. 

The following studies include stories repre- 
sentative of the first two stages of a child’s evo- 
lution in his conception of loyalty, an idea of 
instinctive loyalty and that of loyalty in 
persons. 


Loyalty in Animals 


There are many tales of loyalty in animals. 
Two among the stories of dogs are those of 
Gelert and Prince Llewellyn, and the Dog in 
Helvellyn. The first has been told by the poet 
Southey and can be found in his poems; the 
second by both William Wordsworth and Sir 
Walter Scott. 

The first is the story of a Welch prince who 
left his dog, Gelert, to watch his baby’s cradle 
while he was off on a hunt. When the prince 
returned he found the cradle overturned, and 
the dog with his mouth covered with blood. 
Thinking the dog had killed the baby, he 
stabbed him; but, to his own contrition, on 
turning the cradle over he found the child safe, 
and beside him a great wolf which the dog had 
killed to save his life. A rude, uncarved stone 
now marks the grave of the dog, and the little 
Welch village near is named for the dog, Bedde- 
gelert, meaning the grave of Gelert. 

The second is the story of a mountain- 
climber who, late in the fall, met his death in 
the mountains. His dog watched by his body 
during the long winter, living upon the little 
game he could find. In the spring, when men 
again began to climb the mountain, they found 


the little dog, worn almost to a shadow, but still 
faithful at his post. 

One of the most striking and fanciful tales 
of the loyalty of a dog is that in a drama played 
this last year, Maeterlinck’s “Blue-Bird.” Two 
children are in search of the blue-bird, the sym- 
bol of happiness, and go on a long search for it 
into the dark forest, the palace of the night, 
the land of memory, and to the land of unborn 
children, but nowhere do they find it, until they 
return to their home, where they learn it may 
be found. The children are accompanied on 
this journey by the faithful Dog, who, of all 
the animals whom they meet,, is the only true 
friend to man, The Cat tells the children when 
they encounter him that he loves them as much 
as they deserve, but the Dog’s love knows no 
bounds. The more he is scoffed at and beaten, 
the more profusely he gives his love. 

At one time, under the Cat’s influence, the 
little boy tries to get rid of the Dog. The boy 
says, “Go away, you ugly thing!” But the Dog 
leaps upon him and kisses him and begs per- 
mission to follow at a distance. This is refused, 
until the little girl says she is afraid when he 
is not near. Then the Dog, effusively grateful, 
leaps upon her and says, “Oh, dear little girl, 
how beautiful you are! How sweet you are!” 
The Dog is thus suffered to go with the chil- 
dren. In the Palace of Night all desert the 
children but the faithful Dog. Here, when the 
trees and all the creatures turn against the 
children of men whom they hate, the Dog with 
them fights a hard battle and saves them. 

His creed thruout is, There is man, that is 
all. We must obey him. That is the only fact 
in life or death. The Cat says, “Give your 
reasons,” and the Dog replies: “There are no 
reasons. I love man; that is enough.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Why is a dog considered a good pet? 

During what kinds of treatment does a dog’s 
friendship last? 

In what way is a human friendship better 
than the love of a dog? 

In what ways does a dog’s love sometimes 
put other friendship to shame? 


Loyalty in Persons 


One of the most familiar stories of loyalty 
is that of Evangeline, who persists in the 
search for her lover and is loyal to him until 
death. Even more famous than this story are 
the narratives of Ruth and Naomi, and David 
and Jonathan, in the Bible, Achilles and Pa- 
troclus in the Iliad, and Penelope in the Odys- 
sey. Of all these tales and many others on the 
same theme, perhaps the one best adapted to 
children, owing to its picturesqueness, is that 
of Penelope. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION BEFORE THE STORY. 
What is meant by a fair weather friend? 
What is meant by a true friend? 

At what times does a true friend show his 
friendship? 

How long does a true friendship last? 

In what ways can we show loyalty to a 
friend? 

THE STORY OF PENELOPE 

Penelope, the wife of Ulysses, was renowned 
not only for her beauty, but for the loveliness 
of her character. Before Ulysses won her she 
had been sought in marriage by many heroes, 
and at the’ time of her marriage she was so 
dearly beloved by her father that he begged her 
to give Ulysses up and remain with him. 

Ulysses had said that she might choose between 

them, whereupon, as a modest way of saying 

she would follow him, she dropped her veil over 
her face and went to him. After a year of 
happiness, during which Telemachus was born, 

Ulysses was called to fight with the Greeks at 

Troy. He was loath to leave his wife and 

child, so pretended madness; but in this he was 

discovered. He, with the other heroes, set sail 
for Troy. 


For ten years Ulysses fought against Troy, 
and then he would fain have returned to his 
wife, Penelope, but the gods interfered. He 
met with shipwreck after shipwreck and dire 
disasters, so that it was ten years more before 


he finally landed on his beloved Ithaca. 


As the years went by many believed Ulysses 
to be dead, but the faithful Penelope yet be- 


lieved that he would return. She was still so 
beautiful and so queenly that many suitors 
sought her in marriage, filling the palace of 
Ulysses with their presence, and feasting and 
drinking from his substance. Penelope, fear- 
ing so great a host, dared not turn them away, 
but put off her answer to them from day to day. 


Her excuse was that she must finish weaving 
a robe for her father’s funeral canopy. By day 
she wove, but in order that she might never 
have to give her answer, at night she unraveled 
that which she had done. 


After twenty years had passed, Ulysses re- 
turned, disguised as a beggar, and finding his 
palace filled with the revelling suitors, prepared 
to do battle with them. Only to his son did he 
reveal himself, but in the evening of his’ return 
he felt so great a longing to see his wife, Pen- 
elope, that he went to her in his disguise. He 
told her that he had once been with Ulysses and 
then he related some of his adventures As he 
told his stories the kindly tears ran down Pen- 
elope’s fair cheeks, for now she had come to be- 
lieve her lord dead, and she heavily mourned 
the loss of him whom she missed, whom she 
could not find altho he stood before her. 
Ulysses was moved to see her weep, but he kept 
his own eyes dry as horn in their lids and by 
main force put a bridle on his own feeling. 

On the morrow the battle was fought. Tele- 
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machus had announced to the suitors that the 
time for his mother to choose among them had 
come, and that she would be given in marriage 
to the one who could pull the bow which Ulysses 
had left behind him when he went to Troy. 
The suitors with great confidence tried, and 
each with confusion and shame found that he 
could not bend it. At last Ulysses, in his dis- 
guise as a beggar, asked permission to try. The 
suitors scoffed, but Telemachus interfered, so 
that he had his turn. He fitted the arrow to 
his bow and with Telemachus at his side began 
an onslaught which lasted until all of the sui- 
tors were killed. 


In the meantime Penelope’s maids had car- 
ried the news to her of Ulysses’s return, but 
she thought they mocked her or were deceived. 
At last Ulysses himself appeared before her, 
but she would not believe that it was he. She 
stood motionless before him, with no power to 
speak, for surprise, joy, fear and many pas- 
sions strove within her. Sometimes she thought 
it was her husband that she saw, and some- 
times the alterations of twenty years, altho 
they were not great, puzzled her so that she 
did not know what to believe. When Telema- 
chus. saw his mother stand so aloof, he reproved 
her, saying that she showed too great curious- 
ness of modesty to abstain from embracing his 
father, whom all but she believed to be the real 
and true Ulysses. 

Then she mistrusted no longer, and ran and 
fell upon his neck, saying, “Let not my hus- 
band be angry that I have held off so long with 
strange delays.” 

Ulysses wept for joy to possess a wife so dis- 
creet, so answering to his own staid mind, and 
he thought the possession of such a one cheaply 
purchased by his long labors and the severe 
sufferings of the twenty years which were now 
as nothing since he was once more in the pres- 
ence of his virtuous and true wife, Penelope. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AFTER THE STORY 


For what is Penelope most famous? 

In what ways may a person show the same 
faithful loyalty to a friend that Penelope 
showed to Ulysses? 

What will be his belief? 

How long will he remain loyal? 

How will he always feel toward his friend? 


The Evolution of Loyalty 


From loyalty to persons, the evolution grows 
to include loyalty to school, town, country, and 
finally truth or rightness as such. In this proc- 
ess the phase which we call patriotism or love 
of country is not the highest form of loyalty 
nor the one nearest to the children, but it is 
nevertheless important to them, as a means of 
transition from the obvious forms of loyalty to 
the less tangible but equally important ones. 
The Kentucky mountaineer remains in his one- 
room cabin and resorts to primitive means of 
justice, not because he is vicious or stupid but 
because he has been cut off from civilization 
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by the mountains and has no other ideal of life. 
He needs to know what has happened in the 
world about him and to feel himself as part of 
a country which has more humane and tem- 
perate forms of justice. It is this outlook that 
patriotism gives children. It furnishes them 
knowledge of wider relationships and nobler 
conduct than their immediate environment can 
give, and makes them feel themselves to be a 
part of something big, and great, and worth 
living for. 

A phase of loyalty closely allied to that of 
patriotism is one that touches us all a little 
more closely because it opens avenues of activ- 
ity for each of us, wherever we are. It is that 
of social service. Perhaps one reason why our 
patriotism ends so often in tiresome repetition 
of what is commonplace and in empty senti- 
ment is, because we emphasize the heroism of 
war which is apart from our lives and forget 
that even greater heroism, the heroism of 
peace. What we seem to need is that which 
Professor James has called the moral equiva- 
lents of war;—the idea of heroic self-sacrifice 
for the people who are right around us. It is 
this ideal that would counteract the hard, sel- 
fish one which is at present the curse of the 
country, Get on at any cost. 

Loyalty which is expressed either in patri- 
otism or social service has at its heart the fun- 
damental idea, the finding of self thru working 
for others. The last phase of loyalty, loyalty 
to truth and rightness as such, is seemingly 
different. It appears to be only faithfulness to 
principles and laws, but it is not so. Every 
person who stands by truth is serving all hu- 
manity. This form of loyalty is, however, the 
most difficult one, for it appeals least to per- 
sonal attachments and is often in direct conflict 
with what affection demands. 

The idea we would emphasize in patriotism 
and social service is that of the good of all 
being dependent upon the contribution of each. 
In loyalty to truth we would emphasize the 
idea of actively working for that which seems 
right in contrast to the milk-warm acceptance 
of truth as such. The child who is to grow 
into a strong and noble man or woman must 
learn to take an active part in every struggle 
which seems to him to be right, for in no other 
way does he win fulness of life and strength of 
character. 

There are many stories which illustrate 
these three forms of loyalty. The ones chosen 
to be given here in a brief form are Joan of 
Are for patriotism, Tolstoi for social service, 
and Socrates for devotion to truth. 


Joan of Arc 

In the story of Joan of Arc the topics to be touched 
upon are the conditions of France at the time Joan 
of Arc saved it from the English, the visions that came 
to her, the interview with the weak king, her victorious 
leadership of the French army, her capture by the 
English, the trial for witchcraft and her martyrdom. 
It will be remembered that it was at the close of 
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the Hundred Years’ War that she saved Orleans. 
France had grown so discouraged that there was no 
thought of resisting the English who had already 
gained the northern part of the country. It was at 
this time that visions came to Joan of Arc, an humble 
peasant girl. She seemed to see angels bearing armor 
and to hear a voice say, “The French need your help. 
Go, lead the army and France will be victorious.” 

It had been an old saying in France that some day 
the country would be saved by a maiden, so when Joan 
of Arc went before the king, saying that angels had 
bidden her raise the siege of Orleans and conduct him 
to Rheims to be crowned, the king and the courtiers 
became interested. They gave her light armor, all 
white and shining, and set her upon a great white 
charger with a sword in her hand and a banner of 
pure white on which was a picture of two angels bear- 
ing lilies and God holding up the world. The French 
greeted her with wild enthusiasm. They fell down 
before her and almost worshipped her and then followed 
her to victory at Orleans. 

Joan then urged the king to go Rheims to be 
crowned. It was a dangerous trip, and much hard 
fighting had to be done on the way, but the French 
were victorious and the king was crowned in the cathe- 
dral as Joan of Arc stood near him, her white banner 
in her hand. 

After this, Joan begged to go home, but the king 
would not give her up. She continued to lead the 
army, but at length she fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish who, after keeping her in prison for a year, burned 
her at a stake as a witch. The king to whom she had 
given a kingdom made no effort to save her. She was 
bound to a stake and fagots were heaped about her. 
“Let me die with the cross in my hands,” she pleaded; 
but no one gave her one until at length an English 
soldier tied two sticks together in the form of a cross 
and gave it to her. She kissed it and laid it upon her 
heart. Then a brave and kindly monk ventured to 
bring her the altar cross from a church nearby. She 
died with this in her hand crying the name of Jesus. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Why is Joan of Arc so beloved by the French 
people? What was her one desire? Why was 
it possible for her, a poor peasant girl, to save 
her country? Do you think she could have 
done it if there had not been a prophecy that 
a woman would one day save France? In what 
ways was she a true patriot? 


Tolstoi 
In Russia there was born about eighty years ago a 
boy who was to attract the attention of the world and 
make people more considerate of the men and women 


who are overworked and poverty-stricken. This was 
Count Leo Nicholoff Tolstoi, the great Russian 
novelist. 


As Tolstoi grew to manhood he saw about him three 
classes of people. The rich, who lived in palaces and 


had so much wealth and pleasure that they could not 
enjoy either; the scholars and the business men, over- 
worked with brain work; and the peasants, who lived 
in miserable hovels and who had so much hard physical 
work to do that they were as dull and stupid as the 
beasts they often kept in their hovels for the sake of 
warmth. 
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When Tolstoi saw that some men had too much pleas- 
ure, some too much brain work, and others too much 
physical work, he felt that it was all wrong. It seemed 
to him that the men in all classes would be happier 
and healthier if the work and pleasure were more 
equally divided and if each man did some of the hard 
work; some of the head work, and then had time for 
some of the pleasure. When he had reasoned this out 
he made a resolution that he at least would live this 
way, that he would bear his share of the heavy work 
in the fields, ploughing and reaping, and his share of 
the head work by spending part of the day in writing, 
and then that after he had done his tasks he would 
take his evenings for social enjoyment with his family 
and friends. 

This might seem a simple, easy thing to do, but in 
Russia if men differ from others in their opinions they 
run the risk of being thrown into loathesome prisons 
and taken thousands of miles, partly on foot and partly 
by rail, to Siberia, where they live or die in exile. 
Tolstoi knew of this danger. He knew of another 
trouble that he must face. He knew that none of his 
friends nor his family would understand the strange 
thing which he was trying to do. He knew that the 
countess, his wife, would look upon what he was doing 
with disfavor and that his children would think him 
strange. But on his own estates there were the peas- 
ants like dull brutes. The sight of these and many 
thousands whom he saw in cities nerved him to lay 
aside his rich clothing, and put on a coarse peasant’s 
shirt that he might do his share of the rough work, 
and in so doing show the world that there was a better 
division of work and leisure. 

At first he was thought very strange and his opin- 
ions feared. The church excommunicated him because 
he seemed to the priests to be irreligious. The Czar 
forbade the circulation of many of his books, and would 
have sent him into exile, so it is said, if he had not 
feared the opinion of the civilized world. But toward 
the end of Tolstoi’s long life people began to realize 
how great had been his desire to help humanity, and 
he was revered and loved as a great hero, and as a 
friend of mankind. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


In what way did Tolstoi try to help all over- 
worked people? What did he believe? To 


what was he loyal? What was the heroism in 


that which he did? 


Socrates 


About two thousand years ago, there lived in Ath- 
ens a man, homely in appearance and odd in his man- 
ners, who was to be one of the great characters in his- 
tory. This was the philosopher Socrates. He spent 
his time going about the streets and gathering young 
men about him to discuss questions on Athenian politics 
and life. He talked to these young men on doing good 
to their country, of courage and temperance. He talked 
to the teachers about their schools and the best ways 
of teaching children. 

Altho Socrates was wise, he was always very humble. 
He never let anyone think that he knew more than 
they. He spoke very simply to them and made them 
feel as if he were no better than they. He liked espe- 
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cially to talk to the working people, the skin-dressers 
and the leather dealers. These were true, humble men 
disrespectful to them, because he taught them the right 
like himself. The rich people were sometimes too proud 
to listen to him. They only ridiculed him. He did not 
mind this, however; he never thought of himself. He 
was willing to stand a great deal of ridicule if he could 
make even one person better. There were people who 
pretended to know more than he. They also tried to 
appear better than they really were. But Socrates 
always found them out, and they felt ashamed. 

Socrates was poor. He did not even take time to 
earn his living. Instead, he lived with his friends in 
those different places where he went, teaching. He 
charged no fee for a lecture, but stood about on street 
corners and public squares talking to all who came. 

Altho Socrates made many friends, he also made 
enemies. People who were not upright and true hated 
him because he knew it. Fathers who did not live the 
best kind of life said that Socrates made their sons 
disrespectful to them, because he taught them the right 
and wrong and to love only the right. 

His enemies brought him before the general court of 
Athens to be tried. His accusers said that he would 
not accept the religion of the country. They also said 
that he was corrupting the Athenian boys. For these 
reasons he ought to be put to death. Socrates did not 
try to defend himself. He was willing to die. He 
knew that if he died for the truth, people would begin 
to think that the truth must be worth while. They 
would begin to study it and believe it and practice it 
themselves. So he was willing to die and did not an- 
swer the judge when asked to say something in his 
defense. 

Socrates was condemned to die. He was to drink a 
cup of poison-hemlock. His friends were very sad. 
He spent his last day in comforting them and telling 
them of some future meeting in the world hereafter. 

After his death, the Athenians began to think about 
him and his sayings. They began to think that he was 
a great man after all. Men wrote about him. Some 
of those writings are now read, two thousand years 
since then. They are read by people who love the 
truth and try to live for it. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


How did Socrates spend his life? Why is he 
considered one of the greatest men who ever 
lived? To what was he loyal? What heroism 
did he show? 


Sixteen pages have been added to the present num- 
ber to make room for the extra advertising pages. 
Those advertisements will prove profitable reading dur- 
ing the vacation days. They represent a comprehen- 
sive educational exhibit well worth the careful study 
of those who want to keep abreast of the times in all 
matters concerning progress. A word to the adver- 
tiser that you have read his announcement in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL will be of mutual advantage; it will 
give pleasure to the advertiser. and strengthen the 
bonds that bind us all together in one grand union for 
the advancement of education. Will you bear this in 
mind? 








The Minneapolis Course in U. S. History 


One of the Outlines Used 


[Several of these “Outlines” appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL during the past school year. 


They were 


prepared by Assistant Supt. James H. Harris.] 


B Eighth 
A NEW ERA 


INTRODUCTORY.—With the close of the War 
of 1812 and the results that it effected, a new 
era set in. Previous to that time our foreign 
relations,—with England, with France, etc.,— 
and our ability to survive as an independent 
nation, were in the foreground. After 1815, 
questions of domestic welfare and of our own 
material growth were of chief concern. 

The period from 1815 to 1850 is broadly 
marked by two great movements:—one, of 
Material Growth and Expansion, the other, of 
Political and Economic Differences between 
North and South. 

For convenience, we shall first consider this 
period from the point of view of Administra- 
tions, following this method with some broader 
topics extending thruout the entire period, but 
the two movements indicated in the preceding 
paragraph should be constantly held in mind 
and their influence traced. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MONROE (1817-1825) 


1. The Era of Good Feeling. Monroe’s 
Presidential Tour, and its effect. Why his 
term was designated as “The Era of Good 
Feeling.” 


II. The Seminole War, and the purchase of 
Florida. Describe the Seminole War. The part 
played by Andrew Jackson. Difficulty with 
Spain. Purchase of Florida for $5,000,000 
(1819). Bring out the causal relation between 
the Seminole War and the acquisition of 
Florida. 


III. Boundary fixed in the North between 
the British Possessions and the United States, 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The Oregon territory occupied jointly 
Csin)y nations for a period of ten years. 

1818.) 


IV. MIGRATION WESTWARD. New territory 
developed west of Alleghanies and to the Mis- 
sissippi. Great tide of emigration from east to 
west. Methods of Transportation. Building 
of National Road. River Steamboats. Pioneer 
Life. 

Results of this great tide of emigration :— 

1. Admission of new States from 1816 to 
1821: Indiana (1816); Mississippi (1817); 


Illinois (1818); Alabama (1819); Missouri 
(1821). 

[Maine was also admitted to the Union at 
this time, but Maine was simply carved out of 
Massachusetts, and her admission as a state is 
not, of course, to be regarded as a result of 
westward emigration. ] 
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2. The extension of slavery and the agitation 
of the slavery question. This resulted in:— 


V. The Missouri Struggle and the Missouri 
Compromise. 

1. Missouri petitions for admission as a 
State in 1818. 

2. An “enabling act” proposed, authorizing 
people of Missouri to hold a convention and 
form a State Constitution. 

3. Representative Talmadge, of New York, 
in February, 1819, proposes an amendment to 
the “enabling act,” providing that Missouri 
should be admitted as a State only on condi- 
tion that slavery should be abolished. No new 
slaves should be brought in, and slave children 
born after the admission of the State should be 
free at the age of twenty-one. This amend- 
ment passed the House, but was rejected by 
the Senate. 

4. During the summer of 1819 there was 
much discussion of the question of slavery in 
Missouri and considerable feeling aroused. 

5. In December, 1819, Maine applied for ad- 
mission as a State. 

6. Attempt made to admit both States,—one 
as free, the other as slave. 

7. Compromise finally effected, known as the 
Missouri Compromise (1820). This provided 
(1) That Maine should be admitted as a free 
State; (2) That Missouri should be admitted 
as a slave State; (3) That in the remaining 
Louisiana Territory slavery should be forever 
prohibited north of parallel 36° 30’,—the south- 
ern boundary of Missouri. 


VI. THE MONROE DOCTRINE (1823). Fora 
detailed study of this doctrine see the special 
topics studied during this period. It is suffi- 
cient here to note that attention should be given 
to the causes or circumstances leading to the 
promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, the es- 
sential features of the doctrine, and the results 
of it, both immediate and remote. 


VII. THE TARIFF OF 1824. This act marks 
an advance upon the Tariff of 1816, and illus- 
trates the growth of the Protective sentiment. 
Clay was the great champion of the Protective 
policy. Attitude of the South toward the new 
tariff. The new measure increased the duties 
on iron, wool, hemp, and, to some extent, on 
woolen and cotton goods. The general average 
of duties was increased from twenty-five per 
cent in 1816 to thirty-seven per cent in 1824. 
Question:—Why was the South so bitterly op- 
posed to this tariff? 


VIII. The Visit of Lafayette in 1824. 


IX. The Campaign of 1824, resulting in the 
election of Adams. Candidates, platform, result. 








Industrial Geography 


By Supt. G. B. COFFMAN, Pana, IIl. 


The Fruit Industry of the United States 


The United States raises more kinds of fruit 
than any other nation on the globe. She also 
leads the world in the value of the fruit prod- 
uce. She has the best methods of fruit pres- 
ervation and marketing. We produce about 
fourteen billion pounds of fruit each year, and 
the value of this fruit is more than one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. This amount is 
more than all the gold and silver mined in the 
United States in one year. To handle the crop 
requires many thousands of people. In some 
localities people do nothing but cultivate fruit. 
Santa Clara County, California, sometimes 
raises three million dollars’ worth of fruit in 
one year. 

The North Atlantic, the North Central States 
and the Western States produce the greatest 
amount of fruit. California, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana 
are the States which produce the most. Cali- 
fornia leads, raising twice as much as any other 
State. In one year the amount realized from 
the fruit of California exceeded thirty millions 
of dollars. New York ranks next in value. 
Much fruit is also produced in Missouri, Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey. 


THE APPLE 


The early home of the apple was in the 
southeastern part of Europe. It has been car- 
ried from there to all parts of the globe where 
the climate permits it to grow. More apples 
are raised in the United States than in any 
other country. Canada is next and Europe 
third. The United States produces more than 
forty million barrels a year. 

The apple grows especially well in the New 
England States, Virginia, North Carolina, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Washington and Oregon. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 
‘and Kentucky produce many apples. 

Most of our apples are consumed at home. 
It is a great fruit for the poor. When there 
is a good crop of apples the poor man gener- 
ally prepares much food from it for the winter. 
Many apples are sent from our country to Eng- 
land. They are placed in cold-storage steam- 
ers, and thus do not decay. Wealso send many 
to South America and the West Indies. Some 
are also shipped to the Philippines, Hawaii and 
to China and Japan. 

Of all the orchards in the United States more 
than half are apple. It is estimated that we 
have more than two hundred million trees and 
the number is on the increase each year. The 
agricultural schools are bringing about a more 
scientific way of caring for the trees. Even 
provisions are often made against cold weather. 
Much fruit and many thousands of dollars are 
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saved by carefully guarding the fruit trees in 
times of danger. 

Not only is the apple placed in cold storage 
for future use, but many are dried, and even 
the cores and skins are used for jelly or cider 
and vinegar. The rotten apples are used by dis- 
tilleries in making brandy. It is true that much 
waste is caused by removing the core, and it 
may be that in the near future we will have a 
coreless apple. 


PEACHES 


The peach comes from China. However, it 
was brought from Europe to the United States. 
Peaches are grown all over the United States 
except in the Northwest beyond the Great 
Lakes, and in Maine and Vermont. A genera- 
tion ago it was thought that peaches would 
grow only in what was known as the peach 
region; that is, New Jersey, Maryland, and the 
eastern shore of Lake Michigan. Now it is 
known that they will grow almost anywhere. 

The greater part of our peach crop comes 
from the Eastern States. In the region near 
the Great Lakes many peaches are raised. They 
are also raised in great quantities along the 
seacoast from Connecticut to the southern 
boundary of the Chesapeake Bay. Another re- 
gion is found on the higher land of Alabama 
and Georgia. California is a great peach coun- 
try. In May and June we get our peaches from 
the Southern States, and in the fall we get them 
from the Northern regions, so that now we 
have peaches from May till November. 

It is hard to get the peaches to market. They 
decay very rapidly. If the distance is long they. 
are put in refrigerator cars and shipped in cold 
storage. In this way-much of the fruit is 
shipped all over the United States. 

There are about three hundred varieties of 
peaches. 


ORANGES 


There are two regions in the United States 
where oranges are raised in abundance. They 
are California and Florida. California pro- 
duces many more oranges than Florida. There 
are some oranges raised in Louisiana. Califor- 
nia produces as much as thirty thousand car- 
loads in one year. There are four thousand 
carloads shipped from Redlands alone; besides, 
there is a large marmalade factory there that 
makes two hundred and fifty thousand jars of 
marmalade each year. Los Angeles is the cen- 
ter of the fruit region of California. One and a 
half million dollars’ worth of oranges are sent 
from this city each year. 

The orange tree begins to bear at about five 
years of age. It will bear for fifty years, if 
well.cared for. The fruit is picked from No- 
vember to March. The trees must be gone over 
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many times, as the fruit does not ripen all at 
once. An average orange tree will yield from 
five hundred to two thousand oranges each 
year. Trees have been known to yield as many 
as eight thousand in a single year. From the 
orange regions oranges are sent to all parts of 
the United States. Some of our oranges come 
from the West Indies. 
GRAPES 

California is the great grape State. The 
State has upward of one hundred million vines 
and it raises about a billion pounds of grapes 
every year. 

The Chautauqua grape region lies south of 
Lake Erie. About six thousand carloads of 
grapes are raised there every year. Most of 
them are of the Concord variety. Another re- 
gion is found in Delaware, Maryland and New 
Jersey. Here the small Delaware grape is also 
grown. In California the white grape is grown. 
It is of a large variety and grows in clusters. 

It is said that there is a grapevine in Cal:- 
fornia that covers half an acre of ground. Its 
trunk is seven feet in circumference and the 
vine bear's ten tons of grapes each year. Le- 
land Stanford owns a vineyard, or it belongs 
. to his estate, that contains five thousand 
acres. This is the largest vineyard in the world. 
A vineyard will produce about three tons of 
grapes to the acre. 

About one-sixth of the grapes of California 
are shipped as fresh fruit. The others are made 
into wine, grape juice, or raisins. Three hun- 
dred thousand gallons of wine can be made 
from an average acre of grapes. The grapes 
must be dried in order to be made into raisins. 
California produces one hundred million pounds 
of raisins each year, and the United States use 
eighty millions of them. Six millions of pounds 
are imported by us. About thirty million gal- 
lons of wine are made each year. 

Our grape industry and consumption is small 
as compared with that of the Old Country. The 
grape industry of this country is not one-thir- 
tieth that of France alone. When we think of 
the comparative size of California and France 
we can readily see what the industry may be in 
the near future. 

THE LEMON 

Lemon-raising is a new industry for Califor- 
nia. It is found that California is as good a 
place to raise lemons as the Mediterranean 
countries, whence most of our lemons in time 
past have come. Several million dollars were 
paid in Europe for lemons each year. Since the 
lemon has been introduced to this country this 
importation has already been reduced one-third. 
In southern California, near the coast, will be 
found the garden spot for lemons. Florida has 
produced many of the lemons, but frost in late 
years has turned the mind of the farmer and 
he is now raising other things instead. How- 
ever, many lemons are still raised in Florida. 

The California lemon is larger and better 
than the lemon which comes from Europé. It 
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is, therefore, in demand. Lemons are shipped 
from California to all parts of the United 
States. It is estimated that the State ships 
about two thousand carloads yearly. The 
lemon industry in California is in its infancy 
and as the tree is a perpetual bearer we can ex- 
pect much from it in the future. 
THE OLIVE 


The olive is a native of the Mediterranean 
region, but it has also been transplanted to the 
soil of California. This is about the only State 
in the Union where olives are raised. There 
is an orchard in southern California covering 
twelve hundred acres of land. There are about 
one hundred thousand trees in the orchard. 

A tree will yield two hundred pounds of 
fruit. Eight pounds of fruit will yield a quart 
of olive oil. The oil is worth a dollar and a 
half a gallon. California manufactures a half 
a million gallons each year. This is enough 
to fill sixteen thousand barrels. Much of the 
fruit is used for pickling purposes. The pickle 
is seen on many tables all over the country. 

THE PRUNE 


The Pacific Northwest is where the prune 
grows. More prunes are raised in California 
than any other State. Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho are coming to the front in the pro- 
duction of prunes. The United States con- 
sumes one hundred million pounds of prunes 
each year. Most of these are raised in Califor- 
nia. In years gone by we got our prunes from 
the Danube valley and from France. Prunes 
are usually prepared for the market by drying. 

BERRIES 


There are many varieties of berries all over 
the United States. It is hard to estimate the 
value of the berry crop. We commence to eat 
berries early in the season and continue to eat 
them until late in the fall. 

The strawberry grows wild in many parts of 
the country, but the greater part of our pro- 
duction comes from the cultivated bed. Straw- 
berry beds in the South supply us in the early 
spring, and the beds in the Northern States 
supply us in the summer. The berries grow 
wild in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Many rasp- 
berries and blackberries are found wild there. 
The blackberry and the raspberry are called 
the poor man’s food, because they can be had 
for the picking, in many places. 

Currants and gooseberries also grow wild in 
many places. They are cultivated to a great 
extent in many localities. The currant is used 
on a large scale for making jellies. 

The cranberry is found in low, boggy lands 
along the Atlantic Coast from Maine to New 
Jersey. It is also found in the swamps of 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. The 
berry will keep with but little care, and for this 
reason it is found in nearly every grocery store 
in the fall and early winter. Massachusetts, 


New Jersey and Wisconsin produce 90% of all 
the cranberries used in the United States. 





Plans in Arithmetic—Business Methods 


By SarRA Levy, New York 


Rapid Calculation Mastery of the tables. 
Applications. - 

Short Business Methods.—Multiplication by 
5, 50, 25. Applications to Mental Problems. 

Percentage.-—Case IV—A number increased 
by a per cent given, to find the number; taught 
by the use of the formula. Application to solu- 
tion of mental and written problems. Case V— 
A number decreased by a per cent given, to find 
the number. Applications, Illustrative Ex- 
amples. 

Application of Percentage to Profit and Loss. 
—New terms. Use of a modified formula ap- 
plied to all problems. Graded Problems—Oral 
and written. 


_ Rapid Calculation 


In order to secure thoroness in this work, 
I should confine myself, this month, to the com- 
binations of, say, the 4 and 5 tables, using these 
combinations in various ways, as: 
9 2 4 & 
(1) Addition, +4 +4 47 +4; 


39 48 = =52 
(2) Subtraction, —4 —4 —4; 


(3) Multiplication and division by 4’s; 

(4) Fractionally, 4% of 16, 24, 36, 480, etc. 
Later, %, of 16, 24, 36, 480 equals what? 
(Charts can be made, thus eliminating much 
blackboard work.) 

Use 4’s in written mechanical work with time 
limit (five minutes) : 


486 ) 608429 
x 





842 ) 726847 
x 





754 ) 2,648,321 


x 


Use the 5 table in a similar manner, empha- 
sizing the divisibility of 5 into numbers ending 
in 0 or 5. 


Short Business Methods 


This is an opportune time to teach short busi- 
ness methods in multiplying any number by 5, 
50 or 25. By actual multiplication, 624 « 5 = 
3120. 5 is % of 10 or 10 ~ 2; so if we multi- 
ply 624 by 10 (annex a nought — 6240) and 
divide this by 2 (6240 — 2 — 3120) we are ac- 
tually multiplying 624 by 5. Use many ex- 
amples to make this plain, proving the short 
method by actual multiplication, and so arrive 
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at the rule:—To multiply by 5, annex a nought 
to the number and divide by 2. To prove to 
multiply 624 by 50 we annex two noughts 
(62400 — 624 « 100) and divide this answer 
by 2 (62400 — 2—31200), since 50—100 — 2. 
To multiply by 25, annex two noughts and di- 
vide by 4 (since 25—% of 100100 —4). © 
To show value in saving time, divide the class 
into two sections; one side working by short 
methods, the other by actual multiplication, the 
same examples, and time the completion of the 
work. Results will be self-evident. 

Mental problems involving this short method. 

1. Find the cost of 24 hats @ $5 each. 
(240 — 2) 

2. At 32c. a yd. what will 25 yds. of lace 
cost? (3200 — 4) 

3. A train going 50 miles an hour will cover 
how much distance in 1 day? (24 hrs. = 1 day. 
2400 — 2) 

4, At 16c. a gallon find the cost of 25 gal- 
lons of oil. (1600 — 4) 

5. Saving 5c. a day, how much shall I have 
at the end of a year? (3650 ~— 2 — $18.25) 


Percentage ; Case IV 


Percentage.—Case IV—A number increased 
by a per cent being given, to find the number, 
by the use of a formula. 

Tool_—If % of a number is 6, what is the 
number? (Solution: 1% of the number is % 
of 6 = 3, and % of the number is 3 X 3 or 9.:°. 
the number is 9) 

Give plenty of examples of this type, and 
have oral analysis until the solution is thoroly 
understood. 

Later the shorter process, for rapid mental 
work, can be shown. Ex.: If % of my age is 
6, how old am I? (First work the example 
according to the solution above. 14 of the num- 
ber = \% of 6 = 2 and % of the number = 
4x 2=8. Ans.) When we find \% of the num- 
ber we divide 6 by 3 (% of 6) —2, and when 
we find 4 of the number we multiply this first 
answer (2) by 4 (2% 4=8). This we now 
shorten to 6 x % (invert 4), and solving this 
example we are still dividing by 3 and multi- 
plying by 4 (6x %=8). % of a number is 
8, find the number (8 x %4—10). Be sure 
children can give the oral analysis of this. 

Oral.—25 increased by % of 25—? How 
much is 25 increased by 20% of itself? If 20 
is increased to 25, how much is it increased? 
What part of itself is it increased? (5 is the 
increase; %) — % is the part of itself in- 
creased.) If a number is increased by \% of 
itself and then becomes 15, how many fourths 
does 15 revresent? (4% (number itself) + 4 
(inc.) = 4%.) If % of a number is 15, what is 
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the number? (Solved by “tool” above.) 

Written solution, using formula. 

What number, increased by 20% of itself, 
becomes 120? 

Formula already learned — % of whole = 
part. 

(Oral analysis of problems: Terms given 
are 20%, the per cent of increase; and 120, the 
number after it is increased. To find the num- 
ber before it was increased.) If 20% is the 
per cent of increase, our formula will read, 
increase—% of whole = part increased. (The 
equality of equation—Article I.) 

Fill in terms under formula: 
20% of whole = part increased, 

Reduce to fraction: 

\% of whole = part increased 
How many fifths in the whole? 

54 of whole = whole number. 
How many fifths in 120? No increase: 
5, 11, —&€ of whole — number + inc. — 120 

Work: % of whole—% of 120=— 20 
5¢ of whole = 5 « 20 = 100 the number. Ans. 

Proof.—% of number = 44 of 100 = 20 in- 
crease. 

100 + 20—120. Proof — number -+ increase. 

Drill in Abstract Problems. (1) What num- 
ber, increased by 35% of itself, becomes 13,500? 

(2) A number increased by 55% of itself 
equals 310. Find the number. 

(3) If 75% of a number is 90, find the num- 
ber. 

Concrete Problem Work—A man’s salary 
has been increased 22% this year. It is now 
$1525. What was it last year? (Oral analy- 
sis: Terms given are 22%, the per cent of in- 
crease, and $1525, his salary after the increase. 
To find the salary before the increase. The 
increase is 22% of what? Of last year’s salary. 
So formula reads: 

Inc. % of last year’s salary — part increase. 
Fill in terms: 

22% of last year’s salary = part increase. 
Fractionally : 

114, of last year’s salary — part increase. 
What represents last year’s salary? 

50, of last year’s salary — whole salary. 
What represents salary now? 

54, + 14, = 84, of last year’s salary — 
salary + increase — $1525. 

Finish as above, finding 1%, of last year’s 
salary, then °°, or whole salary now, which is 
the answer required. Prove the example. 

It is practical. occasionally to devote the 
whole period in written arithmetic to oral 
work, or the analysis of problems to emphasize 
one new point. These examples can then be 
solved for home-work outside of class. If a 
child can pick out the terms of a problem and 
give you the relation of numbers with the 
simple processes involved, the answers can be 
quickly arrived at. The following problems 


are to be treated in such a manner, emphasiz- 
ing one point: 

(1) If a man gained 5% on an investment 
and then had $4200, how much did he invest? 
What per cent of his investment is represented 
in $4200? 

100% + 5% = 105% or 20% -- Yo ss 219. re 
$4200 — 214 of investment. To find 2%p> or 
whole. “Tool.” 


(2) A boy lost 40% of his marbles and had 
18 left. How many had he at first? (What 
per cent had he left? 100% = 40% = 60%.°. 
18 is 60% or % > of his marbles. To find 1% 
of his marbles or whole.) 


(3) If I added 60% to the size of my farm, 
and now have 240 acres, how many did I have 
before the increase? (What per cent does 240 
acres represent? 100% (whole) + 60% in- 
crease = 160% = 1%. If 1%, of farm = 240 
acres, find 1%», whole farm? 


Case V is to be treated similarly to Case IV, 
with this difference: A number decreased by 
a per cent is given to find the number before 
the decrease. 


Example.—What number decreased by 25% 
of itself then equals 60? (Oral analysis of 
terms given—25% is the per cent of decrease. 
60 is the number after being decreased. Have 
children see that the answer must necessarily 
be more than 60.) 

Formula reads: 

Decrease % of number — part decreased. 
Filling in: 25% of number — part decreased. 
Fractionally: 4% of number — part decreased. 
What represents the whole? 

¥, of number — whole number. 
What represents the number after decreasing? 

4%, — 4 = ¥% of number — number after de- 
crease — 60. 

Worked out: % of number=%% of 60 —20 
4% of number — 4 « 20 = 80 the number. Ans. 

Illustrative Problems Based on Case V.—(1) 
Invested some money and after losing 11% of 
it I had $1869. How much did I invest? 
(What % of investment is represented in 
$1869? 100% — 11% = 89% of investment in 
$1869.) 


(2) Having read 40% of a book, and hav- 
ing still to read 234 pages, how many pages in 
the book? (Having read % of the book, how 
many fifths does 234 pages represent? %4 Ans. 

(3) A farmer sold 1624% of his sheep and 
had 75 left. How many sheep had he at first? 
(75 sheep represent %% of his flock left.) 

A load of grain damaged by water was sold 
for $1408, which was 78% less than its original 
value. Find original value. 

(5) a. $120 diminished by 25% of itself is 
how much? b. What sum diminished by 25% 
of itself becomes $120? (Drill until class sees 
the difference in these two last type examples.) 
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Application of Percentage to Profit and Loss 


Introduce this subject by an informa] talk on 
buying or selling an article at a gain or a loss, 
using new terms, as profit, cost, selling price, 
etc.; since the only new difficulty in Profit and 
Loss is the new language. Emphasize the 
point that the per cent of gain or loss is always 
reckoned on the Cost, the gain or loss is always 
a part of the cost. Therefore our formula, % 
of whole = part, can now be modified to read 
gain % of Cost = Gain. (Equality of Equa- 
tion.) or lost % of Cost—Loss. Hither of 
these two formule is to be used thruout the 
entire subject of Profit and Loss. 

Grading of Problems.—All problems can now 
be graded so as to introduce only one new step 
at a time, as: 

Case I. Given the cost and gain per cent or 
loss per cent, to find the gain or loss and selling 
price. 

Case II. 
cent, given: 

(a) The cost and gain or loss. 
(b) The cost and selling price. 
(c) The selling price and gain or loss. 

Case III. To find cost, given: 

(a) The gain or loss and gain per cent or 
loss per cent. 

(b) The selling price and gain per cent or 
loss per cent. 

Applying the Formula to Case I: 

Example.—A house costing $3200 was sold 
at a gain of 25%. Find gain and selling price. 
(Oral analysis by child: The terms given are 
$3200, the cost, and 25%, the per cent gained; 
to find the gain and selling price.) On what 
is the gain reckoned? The gain is a per cent 
of the cost. *. Formula— 

% of Cost = Gain. 
Fill in each term: 
25% of $3200 — Gain. 
Fractionally : Y, of $3200 — $800 gain. 
What is the Selling Price? 
$3200 Cost + $800 Gain — $4000 Selling Price. 
Illustrative Problems in Case I: 

(A) Mental.—(1) A dealer buys some books 
for $100, selling them at a loss of 20%. How 
much does he lose? How much did he sell them 
for? 

(2) Bought a hat for $4, sold it at a gain of 
25%. Find selling price. 

(3) Starch costing 50¢ a box sells at a profit 
of 10%. How much does the grocer charge a 
box for it? 

(4) Silk costing 90¢ a yd. must be retailed 
at what price to allow 30% profit? 

(5) Sugar bought @ 5¢ a pound is sold at a 
profit of 20%. Find the gain on 100 pounds. 

(B) Written Problems.—(1) Paid $150 for 
a carriage and later sold it at a reduction of 
162%4%. How much did I receive for it? 

(2) A bicycle that wholesales for $40 is re- 
tailed at a loss of 35%. How much is lost on 
the sale? 


To find gain per cent or loss per 


(The wholesale price — Cost; the 
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retail price — Selling Price—emphasize. ) 

(3) Dealer buys 25 cows @ $32 each; he 
sells them at a profit of 8%. Find gain on sale. 

(4) To make a profit of 15%, what must 
goods be marked that cost 80¢ a yard? (The 
marked price = the selling price.) 

(5) A. paid for a house $4500, and for re- 
pairs $150. He then sold it for 18% above the 
entire cost. What did he receive for it? (What 
is the important, or catch, word in the problem? 
“Entire.” ) 

Case II.—Have plenty of oral drill on the 
following types, emphasizing that the gain or 
loss is always a part of the cost, before apply- 
ing the formula to written work. As: 

[Type a.] (1) Cost = $5; Gain — $1. 
What part of the cost was gained? (14 of the 
cost.) What per cent of the cost was gained? 
(4 = 20%.) .*.20% of the cost was gained. 

(2) Cost = 6; Loss = $2. What part of the 
cost was lost? (% of the cost — part lost.) 
What per cent of the cost was lost? (4% =% = 
334% of cost lost.) 

[Type b.] (1) Cost $6; Selling Price $4. 
Find loss. ($6 — 4=— $2 loss.) What part of 
the cost was lost? (% of Cost, lost.) What 
per cent, etc.? 

(2) Cost $4; Selling Price $5. Find part of 
Cost gained. ($5 — $4=— $1 gain. -.14 of Cost 
was gained.) Change to per cent, etc. 

[Type c.] (1) Selling Price — $8; Gain — 
$1. Find cost. (Teacher: Will Cost be more 
or less than Selling Price if we gained by the 
sale?) (Ans. Less than the Selling Price.) 
(Teacher: By what process do we get less?) 
(Ans. By subtracting $1 Gain from $8 Selling 
Price, or $7 Cost.) 

(2) Selling Price — $9; Loss — $2. 
Formula: 
Loss % of C. = Loss 


$10 C.— $8 S. P. — $2 loss 
Fill in terms of formula: 
% of $10 (C.) — $2 (L.) 
What part of Cost is Lost? 
240 of C. — L. 
What % of Cost is Lost? 
A~o0 = % = 20% L. 


Ans. (Prove. See a.) 
Example (Type a.)—A book, sold for $20, 
gives a profit of $5. What was the cost and 


gain per cent? 

(Oral analysis: $20 — S. P.; $5 —G.) 

What is Cost? $20 — $5 — $15 Cost 
Gain % of C. —G. 


Formula: 
Fill in terms: % of $15 (C.) — $5 (G.) 
What part of C. was gained? 
5 of C. oe G. 
What % of C. was gained? 
Y5=% =334% G. 
(Prove. See a.) 
Illustrative Problems in Case II. 
A. Mental.—[Type a.] (1) 


Find loss: 


Sugar bought 
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@ 5¢ a pound, and sold at a gain of 1¢ a pound 
gives a profit of what per cent? 

(2) Pencil costing 2¢ is sold at a loss of 1¢. 
Find loss per cent. 

(3) What per cent is lost, when 20¢ is lost 
on a bushel of potatoes costing 80¢? 

[Type b.] (1) A dozen pencils cost 24¢, and 
sell for 36¢. What is the gain per cent? 

(2) What is the % of gain, when boots cost- 
ing $2 are retailed for $2.50? (‘“Tool”—50¢ — 
Gain, which is % 9 of cost. Solution: 

50¢ .50 

$2 — $2. (Multiplying both numerator and 
denominator by 100, to get rid of the decimal 
point, does not change the value of the fraction. 


«50. 


2 00. 
6¢ 8¢ 
=? fraction; 
$600 $80 
[Type c.] (1) Selling a house for $3500, I 
lost $500. Find loss per cent. 


This is a type for drill. Examples: 


=? fraction, etc. 


(2) I lost 1¢ on a ruler that sold for 5¢. Find 
loss per cent on the cost. 

(3) Butter selling at 36¢ a pound, gives a 
profit of 6¢ per pound. What is the gain per 
cent? 

(4) Catch Problem: What % is gained by 
selling goods at double the cost? (100% = Cost, 


200% = Selling Price. -.100% = Gain.) 

B. Written Problems. [Type a.] (1) Tea 
costing 32¢ a pound is sold @ a gain of 16¢ a 
pound. Find gain per cent. 


(2) A horse cost $175 and sold at a loss of . 


$25 gives a loss of what per cent? 

[Type b.] (1) Sold a coat for $35, which 
cost $30. What is the gain per cent? 

(2) Find per cent profit on apples bought @ 
$1.25 per bushel and sold @ 25¢ per half peck. 
(Review of measures.) 

[Type c.] (1) A man sold a farm for $4000, 
thereby losing $500. Find cost and loss per 
cent. 

(2) A coat is marked to sell for $25, yielding 
a profit of $5. Find gain per cent. 

‘Case III. Oral Work.—If I sell an article so 
as to gain 25% on the cost, what part of the cost 
is the selling price? (Gain — % of the cost. 
4, — whole cost. °.44, + 4 = % of Cost = Sell- 
ing Price.) If I lost 25%, what part of the 
cost would the selling price be? (14 of Cost = 
Loss. %=wholecost. %4—%= % of Cost 
= Selling Price.) Drill. 

Applying the Formula to Case III. 

Example [Typea]. By selling a bed at 20% 
below cost, a furniture dealer loses $10. Find 
the cost. (Oral analysis as in other problems.) 


Formula: G. % of Cost — Loss 


Fill in terms: 
20% of Cost — $10 


Fractionally : 
l. of Cost — $10 
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What is the whole cost? 
5% of Cost — 5 k $10 = $50, C. 
(Prove.) 
Sold an article for $55, 


Example [Type b.] 
Find cost and gain 


realizing 10% on the cost. 
in money. 
Formula: 


Fill in: 


"Yo of C. = G. 
What is whole cost? 
104 of C. = whole cost 


What part of Cost is Selling Price? 
1% + Yo = Mo of C. =S. P. or $55 


Worked out: 
\4, of C. = 4, of $55 = $5. G: 
10%), of C. — 10 x $5 = $50. C. 
(Prove.) 


Fractionally : 


Illustrative Problems in Case III. 

A. Mental. [Type a.] (1) A profit of 1¢ is 
made by selling candy at 20% above cost. Find 
cost and selling price. 

(2) By selling a lot for $500 below cost, an 
agent loses 5% on the sale. Find original value 
of the lot. 

[Type b.] (1) Find cost of a table which, 
selling for $60, gives a profit of 20%. ($60 = 
® of cost.) 

(2) Butter sold at 16%4% below cost, now 
brings 40¢ a pound. Find cost and loss on a 
pound. 

[Type a.] 
mark an article $2 above cost. 
cost? ($2 is what term?) 

(2) By selling goods at a reduction of 4%, 
I lose $5. What did the goods cost me and 
what did I sell them for? 

B. Written.’ [Type b.] (1) Sold a coat for 
$33.60, thereby losing 16%. What did it 
cost me? 

(2) Bought 2 horses at the same price. One 
I sold at an advance of 20% for $102. Find 
the cost. The other I sold at a loss of 10%. 
Find the selling price of the latter. To find 
the cost, do we add or subtract? (We add.) 
Why? (Because we sold it for $9 and so lost 
$2 on the cost, it must have cost more than $9; 
or $2 more. *.$9 + 2 — $11, the cost.) 

This is difficult for children, therefore devote 
more time to drill on this particular type, em- 
phasizing (a) why the cost should be more or 
less than the selling price; and (b) when do we 
add and when subtract? Have plenty of oral 
analysis. 

Applying the Formula to Case II. 

Example [Type a.] If an article costing $6 
is sold at a profit of $2, find the per cent of 
profit. (Oral analysis by child:—$6 is the 
cost; $2, the gain: to find gain per cent.) 
Formula: 

Gain % of cost = gain 
Fill in terms: 
% of $6 = $2 


(1) In order to gain 124%%, I 
What was the 
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What part of C. is G.? 33144% of $6—1% x $6 = $2G. 
%, of cost = gain Proved. 
What % of C. is G.? Example.—[Type b.] A chair bought for 
% = % — 33%% gained. Ans. $10 is marked to sell for $8. Find loss per 
Proof: Gain % of C.=G. cent. (Oral analysis. by child: $10 is cost; 
Fill in formula: $8 = selling price, to find loss per cent.) 


Verses Written by School Children 


Forestville School, Chicago 


The Robin 
= 
Far up among the branches 
Of yonder cherry tree 
A flood of rapture poureth forth, 
A bright red breast we see. 


IL. 
Where wast thou thru the winter long? 
This land was cold and bare. 
Where didst thou pour thy sweetest song? 
What was thy shelter there? 


III. 

O welcome, robin redbreast, 
Thou art the sign of spring; 
When thou appearest in thy nest 
My heart for joy doth sing. 


—MARION DwIGut, Seventh Grade. 


The Brook 
I. 
The little brook flows towards the sea, 
Its waters babbling joyously; 
On either side are fragrant flowers, 
Peeping from out their leafy bowers. 


II. 
Each flower dips its pretty head 
Of rainbow colors, blue or red, 
Into the babbling brooklet gay 
As it softly sings its joyful lay. 


III. 
Now comes the redbreast on the brink, 
His plumes to cool and get a drink. 
-Down jump the squirrel and rabbit gay 
To the sparkling stream in frolic and play. 


IV. 
The brook still sings its happy song, 
As hamlets rise its banks along, 
And still gives help to flower and tree; 
To all it doth touch on its way to the sea. 


V. 
O brooklet, flowing onward still, 
Past fragrant flowers, a splashy rill, 
What power has been given thee! 
What joy thou bring’st on thy way to the sea! 


—SipNey Marks, Eighth Grade. 


Sweet Violet 
18 
In a mossy, leafy nook, 
By a sky reflecting brook, 
Hiding ’midst tall grass, leaves, vines, 
Modestly grows violet. 


II. 
Birds soar over her blue head, 
Mossy banks her dainty bed; 
Fairy bells their silvery chimes 
Ring to please sweet violet. 


III. 
Breezes kiss her little head; 
It seems to me as if she said: 
“Oh, hide me from the world’s bright glare!” 
Humble little violet. 


IV. 
O dear one of beauteous hue, 
Who’d harm so fair a flower as you? 
I’ll leave you in the woodland shade, 
Fragrant, wee, sweet violet. 
—GRACE HITTEKEMER, Eighth Grade. 


To the Lily-of-the-Valley 


z: 
O lily sweet, with mantle green, 
I see you smiling every day; 
The field and vale you try, I ween, 
To deck with flowers bright and gay. 


he 
O lily sweet, on slender stem, 
The breezes kiss your petals gay; 
You give your fragrance rare to them, 
They scatter it where’er they may. 


III. 
O lily sweet, so like a bell, 
With snowy robe of purest white; 
All other flowers you do excel, 
Your coming gives me great delight! 


IV. 
O lily sweet, in cape of white, 
Your smiles and nods I would were mine; 
You cheer the world with all your might 
And stand serene thru rain or shine. 
—Epna HeyMAN, Eighth Grade. 
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@ 5¢ a pound, and sold at a gain of 1¢ a pound 
gives a profit of what per cent? 

(2) Pencil costing 2¢ is sold at a loss of 1¢. 
Find loss per cent. 

(3) What per cent is lost, when 20¢ is lost 
on a bushel of potatoes costing 80¢? 

[Type b.] (1) A dozen pencils cost 24¢, and 
sell for 36¢. What is the gain per cent? 

(2) What is the % of gain, when boots cost- 
ing $2 are retailed for $2.50? (‘“Tool”—50¢ — 
Gain, which is 5%. of cost. Solution: 
50¢ .50 


$2 — $2. (Multiplying both numerator and 
denominator by 100, to get rid of the decimal 
point, does not change the value of the fraction. 


S50. 
" ” 200. 


6¢ 8¢ 
—— =? fraction; 


This is a type for drill. Examples: 


=? fraction, etc. 


$600 $80 

[Type c.] (1) Selling a house for $3500, I 
lost $500. Find loss per cent. 

(2) I lost 1¢ on a ruler that sold for 5¢. Find 
loss per cent on the cost. 

(3) Butter selling at 36¢ a pound, gives a 
profit of 6¢ per pound. What is the gain per 
cent? 

(4) Catch Problem: What % is gained by 
selling goods at double the cost? (100% = Cost, 
200% = Selling Price. +.100% = Gain.) 

B. Written Problems. [Type a.] (1) Tea 
costing 32¢ a pound is sold @ a gain of 16¢ a 
pound. Find gain per cent. 


(2) A horse cost $175 and sold at a loss of . 


$25 gives a loss of what per cent? 

[Type b.] (1) Sold a coat for $35, which 
cost $30. What is the gain per cent? 

(2) Find per cent profit on apples bought @ 
$1.25 per bushel and sold @ 25¢ per half peck. 
(Review of measures.) 

[Type c.] (1) A man sold a farm for $4000, 
thereby losing $500. Find cost and loss per 
cent. 

(2) A coat is marked to sell for $25, yielding 
a profit of $5. Find gain per cent. 

‘Case III. Oral Work.—If I sell an article so 
as to gain 25% on the cost, what part of the cost 
is the selling price? (Gain — \% of the cost. 
44, == whole cost. *.44 + 4 = % of Cost = Sell- 
ing Price.) If I lost 25%, what part of the 
cost would the selling price be? (14 of Cost = 
Loss. %=—whole cost. %4%—%= % of Cost 
= Selling Price.) Drill. 

Applying the Formula to Case III. 

Example [Typea]. By selling a bed at 20% 
below cost, a furniture dealer loses $10. Find 
the cost. (Oral analysis as in other problems.) 
Formula: G. % of Cost = Loss 


Fill in terms: 
20% of Cost — $10 


Fractionally : 
Y%, of Cost = $10 
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What is the whole cost? 
5% of Cost = 5 &k $10 = $50, C. 
(Prove.) 
Example [Type b.] Sold an article for $55, 
realizing 10% on the cost. Find cost and gain 
in money. 
Formula: 


Fill in: 


G. % of C. =G. 
10% of C. = G. 


Yo of C. = G. 


What is whole cost? 
104, of C. = whole cost 


What part of Cost is Selling Price? 
1% + Yo = %o of C. =S. P. or $55 


Worked out: 
4, of C. = 4, of $55 — $5. G: 
1% 0 of C. = 10 x $5 — $50. C. 
(Prove.) 


Fractionally : 


Illustrative Problems in Case III. 

A. Mental. [Type a.] (1) A profit of 1¢ is 
made by selling candy at 20% above cost. Find 
cost and selling price. 

(2) By selling a lot for $500 below cost, an 
agent loses 5% on the sale. Find original value 
of the lot. 

[Type b.] (1) Find cost of a table which, 
selling for $60, gives a profit of 20%. ($60 = 
8 of cost.) 

(2) Butter sold at 1624% below cost, now 
brings 40¢ a pound. Find cost and loss on a 
pound. 

[Type a.] 
mark an article $2 above cost. 
cost? ($2 is what term?) 

(2) By selling goods at a reduction of 4%, 
I lose $5. What did the goods cost me and 
what did I sell them for? 

B. Written.’ [Type b.] (1) Sold a coat for 
$33.60, thereby losing 16%. What did it 
cost me? 

(2) Bought 2 horses at the same price. One 
I sold at an advance of 20% for $102. Find 
the cost. The other I sold at a loss of 10%. 
Find the selling price of the latter. To find 
the cost, do we add or subtract? (We add.) 
Why? (Because we sold it for $9 and so lost 
$2 on the cost, it must have cost more than $9; 
or $2 more. -.$9 + 2 — $11, the cost.) 

This is difficult for children, therefore devote 
more time to drill on this particular type, em- 
phasizing (a) why the cost should be more or 
less than the selling price; and (b) when do we 
add and when subtract? Have plenty of oral 
analysis. 

Applying the Formula to Case II. 

Example [Type a.] If an article costing $6 
is sold at a profit of $2, find the per cent of 
profit. (Oral analysis by child:—$6 is the 
cost; $2, the gain: to find gain per cent.) 
Formula: 

Gain % of cost = gain 
Fill in terms: 
% of $6 — $2 


(1) In order to gain 12%%, I 
What was the 
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What part of C. is G.? 


%, of cost = gain 


What % of C. is G.? 

% = \% = 334%% gained. Ans. 
Proof: Gain % of C.=G. 
Fill in formula: 
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33144% of $6=—\% xk $6 — $2G. 
Proved. 


Example.—[Type b.] A chair bought for 
$10 is marked to sell for $8. Find loss per 
cent. (Oral analysis. by child: $10 is cost; 
$8 = selling price, to find loss per cent.) 


Verses Written by School Children 


Forestville School, Chicago 


The Robin 
x. 
Far up among the branches 
Of yonder cherry tree 
A flood of rapture poureth forth, 
A bright red breast we see. 


Il. 
Where wast thou thru the winter long? 
This land was cold and bare. 
Where didst thou pour thy sweetest song? 
What was thy shelter there? 


TER; 

O welcome, robin redbreast, 
Thou art the sign of spring; 
When thou appearest in thy nest 
My heart for joy doth sing. 


—MaARION DwIGHtT, Seventh Grade. 


The Brook 
EL. 
The little brook flows towards the sea, 
Its waters babbling joyously; 
On either side are fragrant flowers, 
Peeping from out their leafy bowers. 


i. 
Each flower dips its pretty head 
Of rainbow colors, blue or red, 
Into the babbling brooklet gay 
As it softly sings its joyful lay. 


III. 
Now comes the redbreast on the brink, 
His plumes to cool and get a drink. 
-Down jump the squirrel and rabbit gay 
To the sparkling stream in frolic and play. 


IV. 
The brook still sings its happy song, 
As hamlets rise its banks along, 
And still gives help to flower and tree; 
To all it doth touch on its way to the sea. 


V. 
O brooklet, flowing onward still, 
Past fragrant flowers, a splashy rill, 
What power has been given thee! 
What joy thou bring’st on thy way to the sea! 


—Swney Marks, Fighth Grade. 


Sweet Violet 
ia 
In a mossy, leafy nook, 
By a sky reflecting brook, 
Hiding ’midst tall grass, leaves, vines, 
Modestly grows violet. 


II. 
Birds soar over her blue head, 
Mossy banks her dainty bed; 
Fairy bells their silvery chimes 
Ring to please sweet violet. 


III. 
Breezes kiss her little head; 
It seems to me as if she said: 
“Oh, hide me from the world’s bright glare!” 
Humble little violet. 


IV. 
O dear one of beauteous hue, 
Who’d harm so fair a flower as you? 
I’ll leave you in the woodland shade, 
Fragrant, wee, sweet violet. 
—GRACE HITTEKEMER, Fighth Grade. 


To the Lily-of-the-Valley 


ie 
O lily sweet, with mantie green, 
I see you smiling every day; 
The field and vale you try, I ween, 
To deck with flowers bright and gay. 


il. 
O lily sweet, on slender stem, 
The breezes kiss your petals gay; 
You give your fragrance rare to them, 
They scatter it where’er they may. 


III. 
O lily sweet, so like a bell, 
With snowy robe of purest white; 
All other flowers you do excel, 
Your coming gives me great delight! 


IV. 
O lily sweet, in cape of white, 
Your smiles and nods I would were mine; 
You cheer the world with all your might 
And stand serene thru rain or shine. 
—EpNA HreyMAN, Lighth Grade. 
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The Pyramids and Sphinx 


FoR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS 
By A. R. PENDER, Connecticut 

Location.—Let us turn to the map of Egypt 
and find Cairo. On which side of the river is 
it? Put your pencils on Alexandria, Rosetta 
and Damietta, mouths of the Nile. What paral- 
lel of latitude goes thru Cairo? Let us trace 
that parallel across on the maps, thru the 
United States. Mention the places it touches. 
In what parallel of latitude do we live? How 
many degrees of difference between Cairo and 
our parallel? What meridian of longitude 
passes thru Cairo? Is this east or west from 
Greenwich? What is our meridian? How 
many degrees’ difference between Cair) and 
our meridian? 

On which side of the river Nile are the Pyra- 
mids? Point to them on the map. How far 
from us is Cairo? (Use the scale of miles or 
compute by the degrees of longitude.) Let us 
follow with our pencils a steamer that leaves 
New York, crosses the Atlantic, touches at the 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, thru the Mediter- 
ranean to Alexandria, to Cairo. Name all the 
important places it would pass. How long 
would it take to go? What would be the aver- 
age cost of such a trip? 

Climate——What climate has the section of 
the United States which is in the same latitude 
as Cairo? Compare that climate with ours. 
Account for the differences. What advantages 
has Egypt as a winter health resort? 

Surface of Country.—What kind of surface 
around Cairo and the Pyramids? What kind 
of soil? What part has the Nile in making the 
soil of Egypt what it is? 

THE GREAT PYRAMID 

History.—Let us think back 2,700 years be- 
fore Christ. Somewhere between 2700 and 
2800 there lived a man by the name of Cheops, 
or Khufu, the king of the country. Khufu built 
the Great Pyramid for his future tomb. How 
many years was this before the discovery of 
America? What was the condition of this 
country then? Can you think how the places 
near your home looked then? 

Geology.—Let us look at a piece of limestone. 
Feel of it. Can you find such stones around 
here? Now look at this red granite. Did you 
ever see any granite? What are the granite 
quarries nearest to your home? Limestone and 
red granite were used in the construction of 
the causeway that led to the pyramid. 

Causeway.—Why was there need of a cause- 
way for this great work? The sandy soil was 
a hindrance to the workmen who dragged the 
great granite and limestone blocks from Ara- 
bia across the desert to the place selected by 
Khufu for his last resting-place. It took ten 
years to build the causeway. The stones which 
comprised this great work were all polished 
and ornamented with carvings of animals. 
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Construction.—Let us think the picture of 
100,000 men toiling under the burning sun of 
Arabia, quarrying the limestone blocks. Their 
overseers are harsh and allow of no loitering. 
The men look tired, sullen, and discouraged. 
On every hand they are falling exhausted; 
many are dying. Four times a year a fresh 
force is needed. Their food is radishes, garlic, 
onions, furnished by the government, and the 
cost will be inscribed on the pyramid. Let us 
think the picture of the men loading blocks, 
of the journey across the hot desert to the Nile, 
across the Nile to the causeway, over the cause- 
way to the pyramid. It took twenty years to 
build the pyramid. 

Size.—The Great Pyramid stands 480 feet 
high. Compare that with the tallest building 
in your town. It covers thirteen acres. How 
much land does your schoolhouse cover? The 
largest public park in your place? Have we 
anything as large in the United States? The 
sides face the four cardinal points. There were 
206 layers of solid block. The lowest stone 
was five feet thick; the highest, a foot and a 
half. The covering was of highly polished 
granite stones. The men began at the apex 
and worked down, but this covering has been 
stripped off and used for palaces and Arab 
mosques. There are two chambers with pas- 
sages and five smaller passages in the pyramid. 
These relieve the pressure of so great a mass 
of stone. What is the reason? The king’s 
chamber in the center was ventilated by air- 
shafts, but Khufu was not buried there, owing 
to his oppression and alleged impiety. 

Imagine yourself on top of the Great Pyra- 
mid. What do you see? The Nile, Cairo, corn 
fields, groups of pyramids, trees. 


THE SPHINX 

Size.—Ninety feet long and seventy-four feet 
high. 

Construction.—Carved of solid rock, granite 
and alabaster. 

Location.—Near the pyramid in a sandy hol- 
ow. 

Appearance.—Look at a picture of the 
sphinx, close your eyes and think the appear- 
ance. Think the calmness, the solidity. 

Pictures.—Find all the pictures of the pyra- 
mid you can; look at them carefully; close your 
eyes and think them. 


Eyes Are Relieved by Murine 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident 
to the average School Room. A recent Census of New 
York City reveals the fact that in that City alone 
17,928 School Children needed Eye Care. Why not try 
Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery 
Eyes, Granulation, Pink Eye and Eye Strain? Murine 
Doesn’t Smart; Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by 
Experienced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or 
Prohibited Drugs. Try Murine for Your Eye Troubles; 
You Will Like Murine. Try It in Baby’s Eyes for 
Sealy Eyelids. Druggists Sell Murine at 50c. The 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, Will Send You 
Interesting Eye Books Free. 
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D. C. Heath & Company’s 
New Books 


Winslow’s Geography Readers 


Are an unqualified success. They have the approval of the recognized leaders in the teaching 
of geography. Superbly illustrated with up-to-date pictures and maps. Five books. 50 cents. 


Davis-Julien Resitiirs 


Unique in plan and arrangement, with fascinating 
lessons for the primary grades. 


Finger Play Reader—Parts I and II, each...... 35¢. 
Sea-Brownie Reader—Parts I and II, each...... 40c. 
Evenings with Grandma—Part I............... 45¢. 


Gordon New Readers 


A phonic system without diacritical marks. Makes 
readers, not “guessers,” and insures correct spelling. 
The new Third and Fourth Books contain fresh and 
charming lessons for second and third year classes. 
Book I, 30c.; Book II, 30c.; Book III, 4oc.; Book 
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Watson and White Arithmetics 


Much oral work, simple and clear, carefully graded, abundant reviews, business methods, em- 
phasized, modern in scope and content. No school can afford to adopt a new series without 
considering these new books. Published in a two-book course and a three-book course. 


Walsh’s Methods in Arithmetic 


A guide to the eight-year course, with helpful 
suggestions upon every grade and topic........ $1.25 


Dewey’s How We Think 


' A study of the psychological basis of educa- 
tion with practical lessons for every person who 
CRRO NOS sae el chine Remesigéx einen oqo rmnreiaie $1.00 


Halligan’s Fundamentals of Agriculture 


Each chapter has been written by an expert. The book treats the soil, plant life, fer- 
tilizing materials, farm crops, trees, the garden, plant diseases, insects and birds, live stock, 
dairying, feeds and feeding, etc., $1.20. 


Weed’s Farm Friends and 
Farm Foes 


A guide to the study of plants and animals vitally 
related to crop production. Gives a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the common weeds, insects, fungi, birds and 
mammals found in the vicinity of the school... .goc. 


Barto’s Soils and Crops 


A one-year course in real agriculture for high 
schools. Applies actual conditions, and is closely 
related to the affairs of the homes and farms of the 
COT eg ae Man Scelg aie KT 6 ¢ we nen aieede wees 50c. 





Complete Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars free on request 


D. C. Heath & Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


BOSTON 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal’’ 








Scenes from Hiawatha 


By Fanny A. Comstock, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Scene I.— Hiawatha’s Fasting 


CHARACTERS 
Hiawatha Indians 
Mondamin Nokomis 
The Arrow-Maker Minnehaha 
Priest Ghosts 
Guides and Companions Famine 
Dancers Fever 


(Hiawatha sits by his wigwam as the scene opens.) 
Hiawatha.—Here I prayed and here I fasted, 

Not for greater skill in hunting, 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumphs in the battle, 

And renown among the warriors, 

But for profit of my people, 

For advantage of the nations. 
Pause. 

On the first day of my fasting, 

Thru the leafy woods I wandered; 

Saw the deer start from the thicket, 

Saw the rabbit in his burrow, 

Saw the pigeon far above me, 

Building nests among the pine-trees. 

Then I cried aloud, desponding, 

“Master of Life!” I cried, desponding, 

“Must our lives depend on these things?” 
Pause. 

On the next day of the fasting 

By the river’s brink I wandered, 

Saw the wild rice, saw the strawberry, 

Saw the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 

And the grape-vine, the Bemahgut, 

Trailing o’er the alder-branches, 

Filling all the air with fragrance. 

And again I cried to Heaven: 

“Master of Life!” I cried, desponding, 

“Must our lives depend on these things?” 
Pause. 

On the third day of the fasting, 

By the lake I sat and pondered, 

Saw the mighty sturgeon leaping, 

Scattering drops like beads of wampum, 

Saw the yellow perch beneath me 

Like a sunbeam in the water, 

Saw the pike, the Maskenosha, 

And the herring, Okalfahwis. 

“Master of Life!” I cried, desponding, 

‘Must our lives depend on these things?’ 
(Hiawatha throws himself wearily down before the 

tent. Mondamin enters, dressed in fluttering green 

and yellow garments, with green plumes on his head. 

He stands at the entrance, and looks pityingly at Hia- 

watha before speaking.) 
Mondamin.—Listen, O my Hiawatha, 

All your prayers are heard in heaven, 

For you pray not like the others; 

Not for greater skill in hunting, 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumph in the battle, 

Nor renown among the warriors, 

But for profit of the people, 

For advantage of the nations. 


From the Master of Life descending, 

I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 

Come to warn you and instruct you, 

How by struggle and by labor 

You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches, 

Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me. 

(They wrestle together. Hiawatha is weak at first, 
but grows stronger.) 

Mondamin.—’Tis enough, O Hiawatha! 

Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
And the Master of Life, who sees us, 
He will give to you the triumph, 

Give to you the prize. To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conflict, 

Is the last day of your fasting. 

You will conquer and o’ercome me. 

Pause. 

Make a bed for me to lie in, 

Where the rain may fall upon me, 
Where the sun may come and warm me. 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from me, 
Lay me in the earth, and make it 

Soft and loose and light above me. 

Let no hand disturb my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm molest me, 
Let not Kahkahgee, the raven, 

Come to haunt me and molest me; 
Only come yourself to watch me, 
Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshine. 

(Mondamin extends his hand as if in blessing, and 
goes out. Hiawatha picks from the ground a bit of 
the torn raiment of Mondamin, and looks at it thought- 
fully, then goes out.) 


Scene II.—Harvest Dance 


(Yellow is the prevailing color in the dress of the 
youths and maidens who dance, and shocks of corn 
are placed upon the platform. Older men and women, 
and children watch the dance with murmurs and shouts 
of approval.) 


Scene III.— Hiawatha’s Sailing 


(Hiawatha enters with a hatchet and quiver of ar- 
rows, and walks about in a forest of birch, larch, and 
cedar trees. As he talks to the trees he lays his 
hands upon them, and lifts his hatchet as if to take 
the bark.) 

Give me of your bark, O Birch-Tree! 

Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately in the valley! 

I a light canoe will build me, 

That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily! 

Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming, 

And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper! 
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(Pause. Hiawatha walks about, looking at the trees 
and touching them.) 
Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me! 


(He goes to a third tree.) 

Give me of your roots, O Tamarack! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree! 
My canoe to bind together 
That the water may not enter, 

That the river may not wet me. 

(He goes to the Fir Tree.) 

Give me of your balm, O Fir-Tree! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 

So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me. 

(He stoops and looks under the trees, as if seeing 
the Hedgehog.) 

Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog, 
I will make a necklace of them, 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 

And two stars to deck her bosom. 

(Pause.) 

When my Birch Canoe is builded, 
In the valley, by the river, 

. It shall hold the forest’s beauty, 
All its mystery and magic, 

All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews, 

It shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 


(He runs out.) 


Scene [V.—Hiawatha and Nokomis 


(Nokomis sits before the tent, making baskets. Hia- 
watha stands near. Hiawatha holds his bow, and 
pulls upon the cord as he speaks.) 

Hiawatha.—As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman, 

Tho she bends him, she obeys him, 
Tho she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other! 

Nokomis.—Wed a maiden of your people; 
Go not eastward, go not westward, 
For a stranger, whom we know not! 
Like a fire upon the hearth-stone, 

Is a neighbor’s homely daughter; 
Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers! 

Hiawatha.—True your words, dear old Nokomis, 
Very pleasant is the firelight, 

But I like the starlight better, 
Better do I like the moonlight! 

Nokomis (Gravely).—Bring not here an idle maiden, 
Bring not here a useless woman, 

Hands unskilful, feet unwilling; 
Bring a wife with nimble fingers, 
Heart and hand that move together, 
Feet that run on willing errands! 


(Hiawatha smiles and seats himself near her.) 
Hiawatha.—In the land of the Dacotahs 
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Lives the Arrow-maker’s daughter, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water; 

Handsomest of all the women. 

I will bring here to your wigwam; 

She shall run upon your errands, 

Be your starlight, moonlight, firelight, 

(Exultingly.) Be the sunlight of my people! 
Nokomis (Shaking her head) .—Bring not to my lodge 

a stranger 

From the land of the Dacotahs! 

Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 

Often is there war between us, 

There are feuds yet unforgotten, 

Wounds that ache and still may open! 
Hiawatha (Laughing and rising).—For that reason, 

if no other, 

Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 

That our tribes might be united, 

That old feuds might be forgotten, 

And old wounds be healed forever! 


(Hiawatha goes out, and Nokomis soon follows.) 


Scene V.—Hiawatha’s Wooing 


(The Arrow-maker sits at work before his wigwam. 
Minnehaha sits beside him, weaving mats.) 
The Arrow-Maker.—I am thinking, as I sit here, 
Of the days when with such arrows 
Once I struck the deer and bison; 
Shot the wild goose flying southward; 
Thinking of the great war-parties, 
How they came to buy my arrows, 
Could not fight without my arrows. 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Can be found on earth, as they were! 
Now the men are all like women, 
Only use their tongues for weapons! 
(Minnehaha’s hands fall on her lap, as she muses and 
dreams. The entrance of Hiawatha breaks the silence.) 
The Arrow-Maker (Rising).—Hiawatha, you are 
welcome! 
Minnehaha.—You are welcome, Hiawatha! 
(Minnehaha lays her work aside and serves them 
with food and drink.) 
Hiawatha.—Far away ‘beyond the mountains, 
By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stands the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked me in the linden cradle, 
Taught me till I grew to manhood. 
There is happiness and plenty 
In my home beyond the mountains, 
In the land of the Ojibways, 
In the pleasant land and peaceful. 
(Pause.) 
After many years of warfare, 
Many years of strife and bloodshed, 
There is peace between the Ojibways 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs. 
(Slowly.) 
That this peace may last forever, 
And our hands be clasped more closely, 
And our hearts be more united,’ 
Give me as my wife this maiden, 
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Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Dacotah women! 

(The Arrow-maker smokes in silence a moment be- 
fore replying. He looks at them both, proudly and 
fondly.) 

The Arrow-Maker (Gravely).—Yes, if Minnehaha 

wishes. 
Let your heart speak, Minnehaha! 

(Minnehaha goes to Hiawatha and sits beside him.) 

Minnehaha.—I will follow you, my husband! 

(Hiawatha and Minnehaha go out hand in hand. The 
Arrow-maker follows them to the door, and looks after 
them, shading his eyes with his hand. 

The Arrow-maker speaks, gathering up the rem- 
nants of the feast, and busying himself about his work.) 


The Arrow-Maker—Thus it is our daughters 
leave us, 

Those we love and those who love us! 
Just when they have learned to help us, 
When we are old and lean upon them, 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers; 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping thru the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 
And she follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger! 

(He goes out.) 


Scene VI.—The Ghosts 


(Hiawatha’s home. Nokomis and Minnehaha are sit- 
ting together, when two shadowy, veiled women, the 
ghosts, enter and crouch in a remote corner. The 
hooting of an owl is heard, and a mysterious voice 
speaks from without.) 

The Voice—These are spirits clad in garments; 
These are ghosts that come to haunt you, 

From the kingdom of Ponemah, 
From the land of the Hereafter! 

(Hiawatha enters with game, which he throws at the 
feet of Minnehaha. He looks toward the ghosts and 
at Minnehaha inquiringly, but asks no questions.) 

Hiawatha.—To our lodge we bid you welcome, 

To our lodge, our food, our fireside. 

(Minnehaha prepares the evening meal. The ghosts 
come forward and take the choicest portions and eat 
them eagerly and greedily. The others do not show 
annoyance. ) 

Minnehaha (Softly).—Surely these our guests are 

famished; 
Let them do what best delights them; 
Let them eat, for they are famished. 

(Minnehaha clears away the meal. 
and sob, and Hiawatha goes to them.) 

Hiawatha.—Tell me, O my guests! why is it 
That your hearts are so afflicted? 

Has perchance the old Nokomis, 
Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 
Wronged or grieved you by unkindness, 
Failed in hospitable duties? 
First Ghost (Gently).—We are ghosts of the de- 
parted, 
Souls of those who once were with you. 
From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try you, 
Hither have we come to warn you. 

Cries of grief and lamentation 

Reach us in the Blessed Islands; 


The ghosts sigh 
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Cries of anguish from the living, 
Calling back their friends departed, 
Sadden us with useless sorrow. 
Therefore have we come to try you; 
No one knows us, no one heeds us. 
We are but a burden to you, 
And we see that the departed 
Have no place among the living. 
Second Ghost.—Think of this, O Hiawatha! 
Speak of it to all the people, 
That henceforward and forever 
They no more with lamentations 
Sadden the souls of the departed 
In the Islands of the Blessed. 
Do not lay such heavy burdens 
In the graves of those you bury, 
Not such weight of furs and wampums, 
Not such weight of pots and kettles, 
For the spirits faint beneath them. 
Only give them food to carry, 
Only give them fire to light them. 
First Ghost.—Four days is the spirit’s journey 
To the land of ghosts and shadows, 
Four its lonely night encampments; 
Four times must their fire be lighted. 
Therefore, when the dead are buried, 
Let a fire, as night approaches, 
Four times on the grave be kindled, 
That the soul upon its journey 
May not lack the cheerful fire-light, 
May not grope about in darkness. 
Second Ghost.—Farewell, noble Hiawatha! 
We have put you to the trial, 
To the proof have put your patience, 
By the insult of our presence, 
By the outrage of our actions. 
We have found you great and noble, 
Fail not in the greater trial, 
Faint not in the harder struggle. 
(The ghosts go out. The others soon follow.) 


Scene VII.—The Death of Minnehaha 


Gs will be well to omit this scene unless a curtain is 
used. 

The home of Hiawatha. Hiawatha, Minnehaha, and 
Nokomis are sitting together. Two haggard, gloomy 
women, Famine and Fever, enter.) 

Famine (In a gloomy, sepulchral tone).—I am come 

to tarry with you 
I am Famine, Bukadawin! 

Fever.—Yet another comes. Behold me! 
I am Fever, Ahkosewin! ; 

(Famine and Fever sit near Minnehaha. They gaze 
fixed!y at her and touch her hand. She shudders, puts 
her hand to her head, and lies down. They follow 
her and again sit close beside her.) 

Famine.—You are mine, O Minnehaha! 

Fever.—Mine you are, O Minnehaha! 

(Hiawatha starts up in anguish. He speaks with 
uplifted face.) 

Gitche Manito, the Mighty! 
Give your children food, O Father! 
Give us food, or we must perish! 
Give me food for Minnehaha, 
For my dying Minnehaha! 

(He goes out.) 
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(Famine and Fever continue to sit near Minnehaha 
and to exert their deadly influence. Minnehaha moans 
and tosses restlessly. Nokomis tends her.) 


Minnehaha (Excitedly).—Listen! for I hear a rush- 
ing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 
Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from the distance! 
Nokomis.—No, my child! you hear no rushing 
But the night-wind in the pine-trees! 
Minnehaha.—Look! Far off I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs! 
Nokomis.—No, my child! You cannot see him; 
*Tis the smoke that waves and beckons! 
Minnehaha.—Now I see the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness; 
I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness! 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha! 
(As Minnehaha speaks Hiawatha’s name, she starts 


up to a sitting posture, extending her arms, then falls 
back heavily.) 

Nokomis (Wailing).—Wahonowin! 
Would that I had perished for you! 
Would that I were dead as you are! 
Wahonowin! Wahonowin! 

(Nokomis rocks to and fro, moaning, until Hiawatha 
enters. He comes in empty-handed from his hunting, 
and stands motionless at the sight of the grief of 


Nokomis. He goes to the body of Minnehaha, and 
utters a cry of anguish, then sits silent, near the bed.) 


Hiawatha.—Farewell! O my Minnehaha! 

Farewell! O my Laughing Water! 
(Pause.) 

All my heart is calling for you; 

All my thoughts go onward with you! 
(Pause.) 

Come not back again to labor, 

Come not back again to suffer, 

Where the Famine and the Fever 

Wear the heart and waste the body. 
(Pause. He kneels beside the bed.) 

Soon my task will be completed, 

Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
(Slowly.) 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
(He looks off in the distance.) 

To the Land of the Hereafter! 


Wahonowin! 


Curtain. 


Scene VIII.—Hiawatha’s Departure 


(Hiawatha stands before his wigwam. He walks 
about, to and fro, and among the trees, with a happy 
face. From time to time he looks off in the distance, 
shading his eyes with his hand, then as if at an ob- 
ject drawing near. The priest enters, with guides and 
companions. The priest wears a black robe with a 
white cross on the breast. Before they enter, Hia- 
watha, still watching them, lifts his hands in welcome, 
and stands so until they appear.) 


Hiawatha.—Beautiful is the sun, O strangers, 
When you come so far to see us! 
All our town in peace awaits you; 
All our doors stand open for you. 
You shall enter all our wigwams, 
For the heart’s right hand we give you. 
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Never bloomed the earth so gaily, 
Never shone the sun so brightly, 
As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to see us! 
Never was our lake so tranquil, 
Nor so free from rocks and sand-bars; 
For your birch canoe in passing 
Has removed both rock and sand-bar. 


(Priest lifts his hand in blessing.) 

Priest—Peace be with you, Hiawatha, 
Peace be with you and your people, 
Peace of prayer, and peace of pardon, 
Peace of Christ, and joy of Mary: 

(Hiawatha leads them to seats before the tent. No- 
komis serves them with food and water, and brings 
the peace-pipe. Other Indians enter, and welcome the 
strangers.) 

Indian.—It is well for us, O brothers, 

That you come so far to see us. 


(Priest, after receiving and returning the salutations.) 

Priest.—I have come to tell your people 
Blessed tidings, true and faithful, 
Of the heavenly mild Madonna, 
And her blessed Son, the Saviour. 
How in distant lands and ages 
Once he lived on earth, as we do. 
How he fasted, prayed, and labored, 
For the good of all the people, 
In all lands and in all ages. 

Indian (After a pause).—We have listened to your 

message, 

We have heard your words of wisdom, 
We will think on what you tell us. 
It is well for us, O brothers, 
That you come so far to see us! 

(With farewells, the Indians take their departure. 
Some of the guests go into the wigwam, some recline 
outside, in slumber.) 

Hiawatha (Rising).—I am going, O Nokomis, 
On a long and distant journey, 

To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest-wind, Keewaydin. 

(Pause.) 

But these guests I leave behind me, 

In your watch and ward I leave them; 
See that never harm comes near them, 
See that never fear molests them, 
Never danger nor suspicion, 

Never want of food or shelter, 

In the lodge of Hiawatha. 


(Pause.) 
Tell my people I am going 
On a long and distant journey; 
Many moons and many winters 
Will have come and will have vanished, 
Ere I come again to see you. 
But my guests I leave behind me; 
Bid my people heed their teachings, 
Listen to their words of wisdom, 
Listen to the truth they utter, 
(Impressively.) 
For the Master of Life has sent them 
From the land of light and morning. 


(Hiawatha goes out, turning to wave a last farewell 
to Nokomis.) 
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The World We Live In 


Altho a million dollars a year is being spent in New 
England to fight the browntail and gypsy moths, little 
progress is being made against them. The tiny hairs 
shed by the caterpillars are highly injurious to human 
beings. Many men have ben compelled to give up the 
work of fighting the browntails, they have been made 
so ill. 


A large manufacturing concern has recently com- 
pleted for the Ontario Power Company, at Niagara 
Falls, three valves, or water-gates, which are believed 
to be the largest ever made. Thy fit over a nine-foot 
pipe, and a large automobile could easily pass thru 
them. They weigh 130,000 pounds apiece, and they 
will have to stand a pressure of 550,000 pounds. They 
will be used to turn the water on and off for the new 
12,000-horsepower plant on the Canadian side of the 
falls. 


A great deal of fault has been found with the qual- 
ity of the postal cards that the Government has been 
supplying during the past two years. As a result 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock has given orders for. a 
new issue of postal cards. They will be cream color, 
printed in red, and of improved quality. 


The Ohio legislature has adopted a resolution favor- 
ing an amendment to the Federal Constitution prohib- 
iting polygamy. Fourteen States have so far declared 
themselves in favor of this amendment. 


The Government has forbidden the importation of 
green tea into this country, on the ground that it is 
injurious to the health. We import about 115,000,000 
pounds of tea a year, of which one-half has been green. 


Mr. B. F. Bush has been elected president of the 
Missouri Pacific railroad. This means that the Gould 
interests are again in control. 


A blind boy, William Schenck, will be the prize grad- 
uate from Public School No. 20, New York City, this 
year. In spite of his terrible handicap the boy has 
forged ahead of all his schoolmates. 


The Daughters of the American Revolution, now 
numbering nearly 80,000, recently held their twentieth 
annual convention in their beautiful marble home, Con- 
tinental Hall, in Washington. Mrs. Matthew T. Scott 
was re-elected president-general. 


A report received from Bishop James W. Blashford, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on April 22, stated 
that the plague had been nearly stamped out in North- 
ern China, and nearly so in Manchuria. 


The first public report made by the Pullman Palace 
Car Company was filed at Washington, on April 16, 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. It shows 
that the original capital stock of $1,250,000 has been 
increased by stock dividends during the past fifty years 
to $120,000,000. This is a profit of nearly 100 per 
cent for every dollar of investment. 


Three new department buildings are soon to be 
erected in Washington,—State, Justice, and Commerce 
buildings. The State Department building is to cost 


$2,200,000, the Justice building $1,900,000, and the 
Commerce building $3,650,000. 


Hungary’s official census shows a population of 
20,850,700. 


William Keith, the landscape artist, died at his home 
in Berkeley, Cal., on April 18th, aged seventy-two 
years. 


A fire, which, fanned by a heavy wind, swept the city 
of Bangor, Maine, destroyed $10,000,000 of property 
and caused the loss of two lives. Bangor is the sec- 
ond largest lumbering center in the country and acres 
of boards and other piled-up lumber were among the 
property destroyed. 


The geological survey is aiding in the making of 
the most perfect map of the world ever produced. Nine 
nations are co-operating in the work, which will cover 
1,500 sheets 20 by 30 inches in size. The American 
section covers fifty-two sheets. 


A dog-and-sledge race was held recently in Alaska. 
Mrs. C. E. Darling’s team won by covering the 412 
miles from Nome to Candle and return in a little under 
eighty-two hours. 


Five thousand tons of tin were recovered last year 
from old tin cans, bits of solder and similar refuse. It 
was worth at least three million dollars, and since tin 
is not especially abundant this sum represents a genu- 
ine conservation of resources. 


A big dinosaur took a few steps in the yielding sand 
near what is now Grand Junction, Colo., a few million 
years ago. Those four dinosaur tracks, in a bed of 
sandstone, have been sold to various museums for a 
sum which will pay a good part of the owner’s way 
thru a Colorado college. 


The dominant note of the British royal household is 
domesticity. The good influence of this upon British 
mothers and British society is general and far-reach- 
ing. Great Britain was fortunate in this regard thru 
the reign of Queen Victoria, and it is a happy thing 
that the condition continues to be true. 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, which crowns 
Morningside Heights, New York, is so far advanced 
that the choir and crossing have been consecrated, and 
are being used for worship. The nave of the cathedral, 
the center tower, the transepts, and five of the seven 
memorial chapels are still to be finished. Nearly four 
million dollars have already been expended on the 
building, which, when completed, will be the fourth lar- 
gest church in the world. 


The King James version of the English Bible was 
made 300 years ago. 

“It will take me less than five minutes to tell you 
what has been the effect of the authorized version on 
English literature,” said Prof. William Lyon Phelps, 
of Yale University, at the tercentenary celebration held 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, on April 25. “It has sim- 
ply been the whole thing.” 
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Quarterly Review of Current F.vents 


February 1.—The German Reichstag passed 
the Unearned Increment bill—The Honduras 
government troops evacuated Puerto Cortez, 
and the town was left in the hands of American 
and British marines.—An explosion of dyna- 
mite and black powder at the freight terminal 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, at Com- 
munipaw, destroyed a pier and two vessels and 
did much damage to property. 

February 2.—A _ revolution broke out in 
Haiti. 

February 3.—In the U. S. Senate, Senator 
Root, of New York, urged that the election of 
Mr. Lorimer, of Illinois, be declared void.— 
The Philippine Assembly adjourned.—The 
U. S. Government offered to assist in combat- 
ing the plague in China, if its services were 
needed.—The centenary of the birth of Horace 
Greeley was celebrated in various sections of 
the country. 

February 4.—Owen Kildare, writer, died, 
aged forty-six years.—Eight officials of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey and the Du 
Pont Powder Company were arrested for re- 
sponsibility for the powder explosion of Febru- 
ary 1.—The Persian Minister of Finance was 
killed by Armenians, in Teheran.—Postmaster- 
General Hitchcock decided to reorganize the 
railway mail service. 

February 5.—Mexican troops entered the 
city of Juarez after repulsing an attack by the 
insurgents.—A fishing village with 250 inhabi- 
tants, near Helsingfors, Finland, was carried 
into the sea by a gale. 

February 6.—The British parliament was 
formally opened by King George. 

February 7.—The House of Representatives 
passed the Lowden bill providing $500,000 a 
year for the purchase of embassy buildings 
abroad. 

February 8.—The Kansas legislature passed 
a constitutional amendment granting the. suf- 
frage to women for all offices except that of 
President.—Twenty-five hundred students of 
the University of St. Petersburg struck, in pro- 
test against government restrictions. 

February 9.—Count Apponyi, the Hungarian 
peace advocate, addressed the U. S. House of 
Representatives.—Great Britain and Austria- 
Hungary agreed to submit to The Hague Tri- 
bunal any dispute over an existing treaty that 
cannot be settled by diplomacy.—The proposed 
Constitution for Arizona was ratified by a vote 
of 12,000 to 3,500. 

February 10.—Senator Root, of New York, 
opposed, in the Senate, the proposed change in 
the method of electing senators.—It was an- 
nounced in Washington that W. Morgan Shus- 
ter would be asked to reorganize the finances 
of Persia.—The American consul at Shanghai 
appealed to the Red Cross for aid in fighting 
the plague in China. 


February 11.—Baron Albert von Rothschild, 
the Vienna banker, died, aged sixty-seven 
years.—It was announced that the Emperor of 
Japan had given $750,000 for the relief of the 
poor of his country.—President Taft, in a 
speech at Columbus, Ohio, maintained that the 
reciprocity agreement with Canada would be 
a benefit to the American farmer.—The grand 
jury investigating the vote-selling in Scioto 
county, Ohio, returned indictments against for- 
ty-one persons.—The U. S. Senate designated 
San Francisco as the place for holding the 
Panama Canal exposition. 


February 12.—General Alexander S. Webb, 
formerly president of the New York City Col- 
lege, died, aged seventy-six years. 

February 13.—Mr. John Hays was appointed 
special ambassador to attend the coronation of 
King George of England.—Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock issued a statement defending the 
proposed increase in magazine postage. 


February 15.—The U. S. Senate ratified the 
convention signed at The Hague Conference, 
creating an international prize court; also a 
bill providing for the purchase of forest re- 
serves in the White Mountains.—It was an- 
nounced in Washington that a $7,500,000 
American loan would be made to Honduras.— 
Prof. Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst College, 
died, aged eighty-three years. 


February 16.—Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, the 
author, died, aged fifty-seven years.—Thirty- 
five professors of the University of Moscow 
resigned as a protest to the removal of the rec- 
tor.—General Navarro, leader of the Mexican 
government forces, placed Juarez under mar- 
tial law and took possession of the railway. 

February 17.—The Viceroy of Manchuria 
estimated the fatalities from the plague at 
65,000.—In an address at Berlin, Emperor 
William urged reclamation of land for grazing. 


February 18.—Dr. Amory H. Bradford, for 
many years a prominent pastor in Montclair, 
N. J., died, aged sixty-four years.—Manuel 
Bonilla and Lee Christmas, leaders in the Hon- 
duran revolution, were indicted in ‘New Or- 
leans for connection with the ‘“Hornet”’ filibus- 
tering expedition. 

February 19.—The existing trade treaty 
with Canada was denounced by Japan. 


February 20.—The Chinese government took 
active measures to suppress the plague, by or- 
dering that the villages bury their dead. 

February 21.—The Irish parliamentary party 
decided not to take part in the English coro- 
nation ceremonies.—Hayti was warned by the 
United States Government that it must stop the 
execution of revolutionary prisoners. 


February 22.—The Canadian parliament de- 
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clared political loyalty to Great Britain, in an- 
swer to allegations that reciprocity with the 
United States would result in annexation.—The 
House of Representatives passed the naval ap- 
propriation bill, calling for an expenditure of 
$113,000,000. 

February 23.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission forbade the increases in freight 
rates proposed by the railroads of the East and 
Middle West.—The governor of a province of 
Little Russia expelled more than 200 Jewish 
families, compelling them to march thru heavy 
snow.—Quanah Parker, chief of the Comanche 
Indians, died, aged sixty-seven years. 

February 24.—The new treaty with Japan 
was ratified by the U. S. Senate. 

February 25.—The House of Representa- 
tives passed the Sunday civil appropriation bill, 
carrying $3,000,000, for beginning the work of 
fortifying the Panama Canal. 

February 26.—Sam Walter Foss, the well- 
known poet, died at Somerville, Mass., aged 
fifty-three years. 

February 27.—Aristide Briand and his cabi- 
net tendered their resignations to President 
Fallieres of France. 

March 1.—The House of Representatives 
approved the New Mexico Constitution.—José 
Battle y Ordonez was elected President of 
Uraguay.—John M. Carrére, the noted archi- 
tect, died, aged fifty-two years. 

March 2.—Manuel E. Aranjo was inaugu- 
rated President of Salvador. 

March 3.—The House of Representatives 
passed the bill retiring Robert E. Peary with 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, and extending to 
him the thanks of Congress. 

March 3.—Governor Dix, of New York, ap- 
pointed a commission to study the docking fa- 
cilities of New York to provide accommodation 
for larger vessels. 

March 4.—The fiftieth anniversary of the 
emancipation of the serfs was celebrated thru- 
out Russia.—The German government an- 
nounced that the rebellion in the Caroline Is- 
lands had been put down.—President Taft 
called a special session of Congress to meet on 
April 4, to consider the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement.—The Sixty-first Congress came to 
an end. 

March 5.—Mr. Charles D. Hilles was ap- 
pointed secretary to President Taft. 

March 6.—Antonio Fogazzaro, the Italian 
novelist, died, aged sixty-eight years.—Judge 
Francis Cabot Lowell, of the U. S. Circuit 
Court, died, aged fifty-six years.—Mr. Charles 
Brown Lore, formerly chief justice of the Dela- 
ware Supreme Court, died, aged seventy-eight 
years. 

March 7.—Richard A. Ballinger resigned as 
Secretary of the Interior, and Walter L. Fisher, 
of Chicago, was appointed to succeed him. 

March 9.—A powder explosion at the works 
of the Laffin Rand Powder Co., at Pleasant 
Prairie, Wis., destroyed the entire village. 
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March 10.—Martial law was declared in Por- 
tugal, as the result of a rebellion against the 
rule of President Jara. 

March 11.—The trial of thirty-six Camor- 
rists on charge of murder was begun at Vi- 
terbo, Italy. 

March 12.—Curtis Guild, Sr., formerly a 
prominent journalist, of Boston, died, aged 
eighty-four years.—A severe earthquake caused 
the fall of a portion of the crater of Mt. Vesu- 
vius.—The constitutionality of the corporation 
tax was affirmed by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

March 13.—The grand jury started an inves- 
tigation into the affairs of the Carnegie Trust 
Company.—The U. S. Supreme Court affirmed 
the constitutionality of the corporation tax. 

March 14.—The Nevada senate adopted a 
measure submitting to the people the question 
of woman suffrage. 

March 15.—The German government stated 
that Germany was ready to join in any agree- 
ment tending toward international arbitration 
of disputes. 

March 17.—John B. McDonald, builder of 
the New York City subway, died, aged sixty- 
six years. 

March 18.—The Roosevelt storage dam in 
Arizona, the second largest in the world, was 
formally opened by ex-President Roosevelt.— 
Mr. David H. Moffat, the Colorado capitalist, 
died, aged seventy-one years. 

March 20.—M. Stolypin, the Russian prime 
minister, resigned.—The New Jersey senate 
voted against the income-tax amendment. 

March 21.—President Taft, it was an- 
nounced in Washington, believed his purpose in 
sending troops to the border to be accomplished ; 
that purpose being the restoration of peace in 
Mexico. 

March 22.—Germany’s first turbine battle- 
ship was launched at Kiel, and was christened 
by the Empress the “Kaiser.”—Magistrate Cor- 
rigan, of New York, in a letter to the press, 
said that crime was on the increase, and the 
city more “open” than ever before. 

March 23.—A body of Mexican troops crossed 
the Rio Grande, and traveled for several miles 
on American soil; the Mexican commander was 
warned that a repetition would be regarded as 
a hostile act by the American commander.— 
The woman suffrage bill, with a referendum 
amendment, was passed by the Illinois State 
Senate. 

March 24.—The Diaz cabinet resigned in a 
body, as a step towards the re-establishment of 
peace.—State Senator John Broderick, of IIli- 
nois, charged with buying votes for U. S. Sen- 
ator Lorimer, was voted not guilty by a Spring- 
field jury. 

March 25.—Baron Uchida, the Japanese 
Ambassador, called at the White House and 
presented to President Taft a friendly personal 
message from the Japanese Emperor.—About 
140 men and women lost their lives in New 
York in a shirt-waist factory fire. 
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March 26.—District Attorney Whitman, of 
New York, announced that a grand jury inves- 
tigation of the above-mentioned shirt-waist 
factory fire would be made at once.—Postmas- 
ter-General Hitchcock announced that after 
July 1, 1911, magazines and other bulky peri- 
odicals would be transported in carloads, as fast 
freight. 

March 30.—A thousand rebels and Federals 
were reported to have been slain in four days’ 
fighting near Ures, Sonora.—Mr. Bayard 
Brown, an American banker, who has lived 
for twenty-two years on a yacht anchored in 
English waters, was assessed an income tax of 
$50,000 by the British courts. 

March 31.—Justice James A. O’Gorman, of 
the Supreme Court of New York, was elected 
U. S. Senator, to succeed Chauncey M. Depew. 

April 1.—President Diaz promised sweeping 
popular reforms in a message to the Mexican 
Congress. 

April 3.—A Japanese expedition to the South 
Pole left Wellington, New Zealand, for the Ant- 
arctic_—Representative Mann, of Illinois, was 
chosen Republican candidate for Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

April 4.—Congress met in special session.— 
Carter H. Harrison, the Democratic candidate, 
was again elected Mayor of Chicago. 

April 5.—President Taft’s message, which 
dealt only with reciprocity, was read in both 
the Senate and the House. 

April 6.—Theodore Roosevelt spoke at Ta- 
coma, Wash., to 30,000 people, approving the 
proposed arbitration treaty with England. 

April 7.— The 1,720 passengers on the 
stranded steamship “Princess Irene” were 
transferred to another ship, in safety. 

April 8.—Judge Sanborn, in an opinion 
handed down at St. Paul, decided in favor of 
the Minnesota rate cases. 

April 10.—Tom L. Johnson, former mayor 
of Cleveland, died, after a long illness —Sam 
Lloyd, the puzzle-maker, died at his home in 
New York. 

April 11.—The committees in the House of 
Representatives were completed. 

April 12.—Oscar W. Underwood, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, introduced 
the Canadian Reciprocity Bill in the House of 
Representatives. The measure was supple- 
mented by a bill placing on the free list articles 
bought but not sold by the farmers of the 
United States. 

April 13.—The House passed a bill providing 
for the direct election of U. S. senators. 


The Irish Boy as Mr. Yeats Sees Him 


The overwhelming majority of Irish families are 
poor, ambitious, and intellectual; and all have the 
national habit, once indigenous in “Merry England,” 
of much conversation, says Mr. J. B. Yeats in Har- 
per’s Weekly. In modern England they like a dull 
man and so they like a dull boy. We like bright men 
and bright boys. When there is a dull boy we send 
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him to England and put him into business where he 
may sink or swim, and he generally swims; but a 
bright boy is a different story. Quickly he becomes 
the family confidant, learning all about the family ne- 
cessities; with so much frank conversation it cannot 
be otherwise. He knows every detail in the school 
bills and what it will cost to put him thru the univer- 
sity, and how that cost can be reduced by winning 
scholarships and prizes. As he grows older he watches, 
like an expert, the younger brothers coming on, and is 
eager to advise in his young wisdom as to their pros- 
pects. He studies constantly, perhaps overworks him- 
self while his @other and sisters keep watch; and 
yet he is too s@fious, and they on their side are too 
anxious for compliments. It is indeed characteristic 
of the Irish mother that, unlike the flattering mothers 
of England, she loves too anxiously to admire her chil- 
dren; with her intimate knowledge there goes a cau- 
tious judgment. The family habit of conversation into 
which he enters with the arrogance of his tender years 
gives him the chance of vitalizing his newly acquired 
knowledge. Father, mother, brothers, and sisters are 
all on his mind; and the family fortunes are a respon: 
sibility. He is not dull-witted, as are those who go 
into business to exercise the will in plodding along 
some prescribed path; on the contrary, his intellect is 
in constant exercise. He is full of intellectual curios- 
ity, so much conversation keeping it alive, and therein 
is unlike the English or the American boy. Indeed, 
he experiences a constant temptation to spend in varied 
reading the time that should be given to restricted 
study. He is at once skeptical and credulous, 


Mr. Carnegie on the Tariff 

Writing on “The A, B, C of the Tariff Question” in 
the May Century, Mr. Carnegie says: 

“The tariff will not down; on the contrary, it is to- 
day the foremost domestic question and promises to re- 
main so thru the next presidential campaign.” 

“There are two kinds of tariff, one for revenue, one 
for protection. In neither of these should food or the 
necessaries of life be taxed. This is fundamental, 
whether the tariff be for revenue or protection. 

“The Government must have revenue, and because 
tariff duties can easily be collected upon articles of 
luxury imported, it is wise, very wise, to avail our- 
selves of this source of revenue, because the few rich 
who have the ability to pay should be made to pay 
heavily upon’ luxuries, which the masses do not con- 
sume. 

“Duties should not be levied upon art treasures im- 
ported, because these tend to gravitate to public gal- 
leries and thus become the priceless possessions of the 
people. Altho held for a time by their owners, a 
generation comes when an owner bereft of family, 
perhaps, or for other reasons, bequeaths them to the 
city. They are not ‘consumed’ as luxuries are. 

“Encourage new industries when there is a prospect 
of getting thereby in due time a surer supply cheaper 
at home than the foreigner can give. If after proper 
testing it is clear that our domestic supply of any ar- 
ticle cannot be obtained except at a higher price than 
the foreign, which has always to pay transportation 
to our shores, then we should not pursue the experi- 
ment unless the article is essential for our defense.” 
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Notes of New Books 


“Speaking and Writing—Book Three,” by William 
H. Maxwell, Emma L. Johnston and Madelene D. Bar- 
num, aids fifth grade pupils in acquiring proficiency 
in the art of speaking and writing persuasively. The 
central theme of Part I., “How to Persuade,” is devel- 
oped by lessons on the use of exclamations, the studies 
of sounds, the reading and memorizing of extracts from 
speeches, letter-writing and dramatization. Part II. 
furnishes a set of exercises on points of language study 
that should be mastered before the study of grammar 
is begun. Price, 25 cents. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 


“Latin for Beginners,” by Benjamin L. D’ooge, is 
characterized by fullness of statement and simplicity 
of language. The forms are presented in their nat- 
ural sequence, and the vocabulary is limited to 600 
words, most of them words occurring in Cesar. Eng- 
lish constructions are reviewed and compared with 
Latin usage. Rare forms are omitted, but sentences 
and idioms from Cesar are introduced in the last les- 
sons. The book is beautifully illustrated with scenes 
from the life of the ancient Romans, in coior. Price, 
$1.00. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“Dictation Day by Day” is a modern speller for use 
with pupils of the sixth year, by Kate Van Wagenen. 
The exercises are carefully graded, and the new words 
in every paragraph are underlined. The work has all 
been put to actual test in the schoolroom and is excel- 
lently suited to its purpose. Price, 20 cents. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 
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“The Recitation,’ by Dr. Geerge Herbert Betts, of 
Cornell College, Iowa, is a recent addition to the “Riv- 
erside Educational Monographs” series. The author 
discusses the purpose and method of the recitation, the 
art of questioning, the conditions necessary to a good 
recitation, the assignment of the lesson, and the outline. 
The book is interesting reading, and is worthy of care- 
ful perusal by teachers and normal! students. Price, 
60 cents. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston.) 


Stevenson’s “Inland Voyage and Traveis with a Don- 
key,” edited by Gilbert Sykes Blakely, Morris High 
School, New York, presents two of Stevenson’s 
sketches specified for reading in the College En- 
trance Requirements in English for 1913-1915. Mr. 
Blakely gives in the introduction a brief but ade- 
quate and accurate account of Stevenson’s life. The 
appended notes are sufficient to explain difficulties and 
allusions and fine points. Price, 40 cents. (American 
Book Company, New York.) 


“Horace—Satires and Epistles,” edited by Edward P. 
Morris, of Yale University, differs from others chiefly 
in the greater emphasis which it places upon the 
thought of Horace as distinguished from the language, 
or the verse, or the allusions. The edition aims to 
avoid too much as well as too little annotation. Ob- 
scure passages are not merely indicated, but sufficiently 
elaborated to be perfectly clear. In every particular 
the edition has been made as helpful to students as pos- 
sible. Price, $1.25. (American Book Company, New 
York.) 
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E.ducational— Argentina 


The first Argentine educa- 
tional census was taken in 1884, 
and the national census of 1895 
was also an educational one. 
That of May 25, 1909, however, 
is not merely far more concise 
and complete than any of its 
predecessors, but is said to be 
the most complete statement of 
its educational status ever is- 
sued by a Latin-American coun- 
try. 

In 1881, $33,295 (United 
States currency) was spent on 
primary education by the Ar- 
gentine Government; in 1907 it 
was $3,566,403, or over one hun- 
dred times as much. The aver- 
age at present is $3,500,000 a 
year. In all, the Government 
spent $10,898,674 on education 
in 1909—as much as on the 
army and navy combined. Of 
all sums spent by the Govern- 
ment in 1908, 11.84 per cent was 
on education, a proportion only 
exceeded by that on the public 
debt (18.08 per cent) and on 
public works (12.96 per cent). 
On primary education alone 
$29,276,090 has been spent since 
1881. In 1895 there were 3,325 
primary schools, with 285,854 
pupils; in 1909 there were 5,321, 
with 614,680, an increase of 600 
per cent and of 115 per cent, re- 
spectively. There were 18,571 
primary teachers in 1909 and 


42 normal schools, with 2,186. 
HIGHER SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 

As for secondary instruction, 
there were 26 “colegios nacion- 
ales,” preparing for the three 
national universities, with 812 
teachers. They are well distrib- 
uted over the Republic. About 
$400,000 a year is spent on the 
six commercial high schools, 
which had 1,921 students in 
1909. These schools are very 
popular, and their attendance is 
rapidly increasing; 850 gradu- 
ates leave the four professional 
schools for women yearly. 

The Roman Catholic Church 
maintains an excellent educa- 
tianal system of its own thru- 
out the Republic, which has 
done much for learning. There 
are several Protestant mission 
schools founded by missionaries 
from the United States. Of the 
58 Argentine Government schol- 
arship holders abroad in 1909, 
15 were studying in the United 
States and the remainder chiefly 
in Italy, France, and Germany. 
There are some 100 persons in 
the whole Republic who have 
studied in the United States and 
who have been potent factors in 
spreading North American in- 
fluence. 

The reports in this volume of 
the census are a permanent con- 
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tribution to educational litera- 
ture of a high order. The fol- 
lowing notes are taken there- 
from: 

In 1895 57 per cent of the Ar- 
gentine children of school age 
were illiterate; in 1909, 38 per 
cent. Only 11 per cent of the 
children in the city of Buenos 
Aires, however, are illiterate. 

Inspired by Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, of Boston, President 
Sarmiento founded the first 
kindergarten in South America 
in 1868, in Buenos Aires. 

The first Argentine commér- 
cial school was founded in Feb- 
ruary, 1890, by Acting Presi- 
dent Pellegrini and Dr. Filemon 
Posse, Minister of Education. 
Doctor Bermejo (now Chief 
Justice of the Republic) greatly 
strengthened the institution in 
1897, and Dr. Joaquin V. Gon- 
zalez, as Minister of Education, 
reorganized and classified the 
whole system of commercial in- 
struction by the decree of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1905, making it in- 
tensely practical. Office work 
and business methods are taught 
from the start. There were 153 
students in the Buenos Aires 
Higher Commercial School in 
1890 and 924 in 1909. Great im- 
provements are planned in Ar- 
gentine commercial education. 

The National Industrial School 
was founded in 1898, with 30 
students. To-day it has over 
600. 





FIMER & AMEND 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


Manufacturers and Importers of Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Full Line of Tested Purity 
Chemicals and Acids 


We make a specialty of fitting up laboratories for 
Universities, High Schools and Colleges, with highest 
grade apparatus. 

We carry the most complete stock on hand and represent 
leading European manufacturers in the chemical and 
scientific apparatus line. 


205-211 Third Avenue (Corner 18th Street) NEW YORK 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘The School Journal’’ 
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American Steel 





Guaranteed 


Will Outwear 


uctm Sanitary School Desks _ :::.. 


Superintendents & Boards of Education 

who are interested in the most modern equipment for their schools, are requested to write at once for 
booklet “X1” we have just issued, on our new American Steel Sanitary Desks, setting forth the advan- 
tages of our triangular steel construction in school desks vs. cast iron. 25,000 on one order from one city alone. 


Blackboards & School Supplies 


“au Order Early, Send today for New 120 P. Catalog “X4.” 


A complete directory of everything for the school room. Globes, Maps, 
Charts, Crayon, Erasers, Tablets, Steel Lockers, Kindergarten Furniture, 
Etc., Etc. ? 











The Perfect Blackboard. No breaking. No warping. 
ACME Anyone can install it. Costs 50% less than natural slate. ACME 


PLATE Weighs % lb. per sq. ft. Sample black and green, and PLATE 


booklet “X6” on request. 














Teachers’ Sanitary Desks and Chairs; Assembly Seating. 


ae im erican Seating Com MPANy nar 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
218 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 





Summer Vacations 
If You 


have not already de- 
cided where you will 
spend your summer 
vacation, let us send 
you 


*“Michigan in 
Summer’’ 


a beautiful book of 
wig photos ae6 
r r 
The Grand Union Hotel is’ se a oe 
the first thing you see when Tro cy Ci 
you come out of the Bay Vie ity 
Grand Central Depot in re) ay’ View 

New York. You don’t ’ Oden 

need a cab to get to it. 
Carry your baggage checks 
to the office and your bag- 

gage will be put into your room 
__ without bother or expense. Hotel 
comfort means good rooms, good ser- 
vice, good things to eat. The Grand 
Union makes guests comfortable. 
Europeanplan. $1perday upward. 


Omena 
Mackinac Island 
Harbor Springs 
Neahtawanta 
Northport 
Wequetonsing 


and the most convenient route to all Northern 
Michigan Summer Resorts. 
Fishermen will be interested in “WHERE TO GO 


Grand Union Hotel FisH1NG.” 


Ford & Co., Proprietors, New York. / Address 


Our 136-page guide book, “How to Know New York,” sent 
moon on receipe of 3c. in stamps to pay pos' It isa cbm- €:. 1 Be Lockwood 
te. concise, compact, reliable guide to the metropolis. ’ 
} 4 Grand Rapida, 
Michigan. 
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Don’t fail to visit 
the Grand Canyon of 


Arizona 


San Francisco, California 


July 8 to 14, 1911 


The San Francisco meeting will 
mark an epoch in the history of 
education in America. 

Every teacher who can at- 
tend should make every effort to 
do so. 

Granted that you are going— 

The Santa Fe is the most inter- 
esting and most comfortable 
summer route to California. 

Interesting, because of its his- 
torical associations, geography 
and geology. No similar area 
contains so many unique sights. 
You may see the many-storied 
villages of the Pueblo Indians, 
the most advanced of all the ab- 
original Americans. 

And the Petrified Forest, with 
its tens of thousands of agatized 
tree trunks and branches. 

And Meteorite Mountain, made 
by the fall of a giant meteor that 


plowed a hole in the earth over 
six hundred feet deep and nearly 
a mile in diameter. 

And, greatest of all, the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, a mile deep, 
miles wide, and painted like a 
sunset. 

Comfortable, because after 
reaching the mountains the track 
lies nearly a mile above sea level 
most of the way. 

And because the cars are new, 
modern and perfectly appointed. 
The track is in fine condition. 


You will enjoy the Fred Har- 
vey meals—in dining cars on the 
California Limited—and in the 
station dining-rooms on other 
trains. 


The train service is ample for 
every need. Four fast transcon- 
tinental trains daily, including the 
luxurious 


California Limited 


We want every teacher to read our 
Summer travel booklets. Copies 4 , 
sent, tégether with a epecial WN. 
folder, free on request. 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


1118 Railway . Exchange, Chicago. 





FREE TUITION FOR ALL. 


A Training School of Teachers of German 


for Elementary and High Schools 


Full and Thorough Mastery of the German Language. Pamiliari 
Broad Cultural Education 


Prefessional Training with Special Emphasis of German Educational Principles. - 


Write for Catalog. 


Superintendents would do well to consult us before engaging teachers of German. 


THE NATIONAL GERMAN- 
TEACHERS’ SEMINARY 


ERICAN 


558-568 BROADWAY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


ity with the Civilization and History of Germany. 


STIPENDS FOR WORTHY STUDEN TS 


Teach the Young to 
Work 


The dilettante spirit gives the 
most trouble in life, Dr. John 
Elliott told the Federation for 
Child Study at a recent meeting. 

“I asked a boy once,” said 
Dr. Elliott, “what he considered 
a good job. He knew. ‘One 
where you can sit down a good 
deal,’ he answered. Now life 
is not one:long holiday; it’s a 
pretty serious kind of a thing, 
but what a great many people 
are looking for in it is a job 
where ‘you can sit down a good 
deal.’ You go up to Bellevue 
and see the alcoholic patients. 
Those are the people who have 
been sitting down a good deal. 
So are the people you will find 
in the insane ward over on the 
island. Go down to the mid- 
night breadline some time. 
Those are not bad men; they 
were easy-going. 

“Children should be made to 
have a feeling of responsibility 
in the family, that they are a 
| part of it, and should learn to 
|understand the. burdens their 
parents have to bear. That is 
where the children of the poor 
have the advantage over the 
children of the rich. To be sure, 
the children of the poor are ex- 
ploited, made to bear too many , 
| burdens, but they do have a 

|sense of responsibility, a feel- 
ing that they have a share in 
the life of the family. The par- 
| ents of the children of to-day lie 
|down and let their children 
| walk over them. If Johnnie is 
\studying his algebra grand- 
| mother must walk softly, and if 
Susie is getting her lesson let 
|no dog bark.” 
“Children have a_ right to 
their own personality, and are 
inot to be questioned about 
everything they do; they have 
a right to their own rooms and 
to their own souls. They will 
be more appreciative if they are 
more appreciated. 

“The public standard is the 
thing that is the most impor- 
| tant for the youth and the child. 
| He must get in touch with the 
| right group and the right stand- 
ard. They talk of people being 
| saved; I don’t believe they are 
saved. individually, but saved in 
| groups. What your child will 
| learn and what he will do will 
| not be what you say and what 
|you are doing, but what the 
| boys and girls he is with are do- 
| ing. He will accept the public 
standard of the larger group of 
his friends. When he goes to 
work it is not the kind of work 
| he does, but the kind of man he 
| works under that is important. 
And let him put into everything 
that he does the best that is in 
him, that is the essential thing 
to teach; get away from the 
dilettante will, that is the key- 
note of the new ethics, the new 

religion.” 
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Recognizing Worth of Its Managers 


Syracuse is in the near future to yield one of its 
prominent business men to the call of New York and 
advancement. William Alan Dyer, vice-president and 
general man- 
ager of the 
Smith Pre- 
mier Type- 
writer Com- 
pany, has 
been elected 
to the office of 
vice - presi- 
dent of the 
Union Type- 
writer Com- 
pany of New 
York City. 

His peculiar 
fitness for the 
broader work, 
which affilia- 

tion with this 
company will 
mean for him, 

has been rec- 
ognized by 

the Union 

Ty pewriter 
Company, and 

Mr. Dyer will a 
shortly join WILLIAM ALAN DYER 
t he official 

staff of this widely known company. 

Mr. Dyer came to our city something more than 
eight years ago to assume the duties of treasurer of 
the Smith Premier Company, and after a short period 
the duties of secretary were also turned over to him. 
Five years ago Mr. Dyer’s efficiency was recognized 
by his election by the Board of Directors to the office 
of vice-president and general manager. His able ad- 
ministration of an industry international in scope and 
importance has not passed unnoticed, and his present 
preferment is the natural result of his unfailing ability 
to meet and grasp each added responsibility as it has 
come to him with every step ahead. At the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Dyer, the general managership of the 
Smith Premier Company will be assigned to William 
T. Humes, who for many years has been the company’s 
director of Continental Europe. In turn, E. Spencer 
Harrison, for long director of the Smith Premier af- 
fairs in Great Britain and India, will assume charge 
of the territory heretofore under the supervision of Mr. 
Humes. 

The Smith Premier Company is loath to give up to 
others the services of a man whose vigorous personal- 
ity and unusual business acumen have been an inesti- 
mable factor in the history of this company. Mr. 
rete will assume the duties of his new position on 
July 1. 


| 


Making Panama Hats In Ecuador 

What are generally known as “Panama” hats are 
not made in Panama, but chiefly in South America, and 
to some extent in several Certral American States. 
The manufacture of these hats is an important industry 
in Ecuador, from which they were exported to the value 
of $1,200,000 in 1906. 

In these countries the price of the hats usually 
ranges from 50 cents to $5, but in Honduras some hats 
are made which sell for $25 each, and in Ecuador a 
grade called “especiales” is made, requiring months of 
work to finish a single hat, which may sell there for 
$100, or even more. All grades of these hats are made 
from the leaves of a palm plant, called locally in va- 
rious countries “jipi-japa,”’ from the canton of that 
name in the Province of Manabi, on the coast of Ecua- 
dor, where the finest of these hats are manufactured. 





Relieve the 
Tedium of Study 


If you have never used a 
microscope in the class 
room, you have missed a 
valuable aid. Most of the 
principal schools and col- 
leges in the country are 
equipped with 


Bausch foeub 


Microscopes 


Our BH-2 has a 7.5x- eyepiece, 16mm and 4mm objectives, 
double revolving nosepiece and carrying case with lock and key. 
Magnifications—75 and 320 diameters. 


t to Sch 1 





Price $31.50. Special Di 
by over half a century of experience, is on 
Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


Write today tor New Mi Catalog and “‘A Manual of Elementary 
ae eae Mactonenpy.” Addeess Dept. 9D. 
j= Our name, backed 
uN) all our products — lenses, seterosouate, freld glasses, pro- 
’ jection apparatus, engineering and other scientific instruments. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 











The kind of graduates that can step out 
of a business school into a new position and 
make good, are the kind that build up the 
reputations of successful schools. With the 
new Smith Premier Model 10, where prac- 
ticaliy every operation is controlled from 
the straight line key-for-every-character 
keyboard, the work of writing is done solely 
by the hands—the mind is free for brain 
work. That is why business schools where 
the new Model 10 Smith Premier is used 
are graduating operators whose high average 
of efficiency builds up the reputations of 
those schools. 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Bob White 


“I own the country hereabout,” 
says Bob White; 

“At early morn I gayly shout, 
I’m Bob White! 

From stubble field and stake-rail 
fence 

You hear me call with out of- 
fense, 

I’m Bob White! Bob White! 

Sometimes I think I'll ne’er 
more say Bob White; 

It often gives me quite away, 
does Bob White; 

And mate and I and our young 
brood, 

When separate, wandering thru 
the wood, 

Are killed by ’ sportsmen I invite 

By my clear voice—Bob White! 
Bob White! 

wae don’t you find I am out of 


ight 
While ei am saying Bob White, 
Bob White?” 


—CHARLES C. MARBLE. 


Garden Boosted 


It was the busy hour of 4, 
When from a city hardware 
store 
Emerged a gentleman who bore 
hoe, 
1 spade, 
1 wheelbarrow. 


From thence our hero promptly 
went 
Into a seed establishment 
And for these things his money 
spent: 
1 pack of bulbs, 
1 job lot of shrubs, 
1 quart of assorted seeds. 


He has a garden under way 
And if he’s fairly lucky, say, 
He’ll have about the last of May 
1 squashvine, 
1 egg plant, 
1 radish. 
—Washington (D. C.) Herald. 





“Manitou” — 


offer unrivaled service 


ern 


poteweins 
1 Ste ng Brook 
Manistee TraverseCity Harbor were 
Onekama Charlevoix _ St. 
Frankfort Petoskey 
Glen Haven Bay View Cheboygan 
These elegant ~ pny ne are amon: 
So large and steady as to assure com: 
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Vy 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 
“Missourl”—"'Illinols” 


Macki- 
nac Island and other famous Summer Resorts of 
Michigan, connecting with al! lines for Lake 
rior and Eastern Points. The most attractive 


“Manistee” 


© sault Ste. Marie 

the Snest and best equipped on the Great Lakes. 
rtable passage to those averse to lake trips. 
They offer the traveler every modern convenience that adds to the delights of an 
outing on the water. For illustrated foider and book of tours address 


4. C. CONLEY, G.P. A. Offices and Docks, North End Rush Street Bridge, CHICAGO 





Carnegie College—Home Study—Free Tuition 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one representative in each county and city. 
Normal, Teacher's Professional, Grammar 
School, "High School, College Preparatory, Civil 
Service, Book- “keeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Greek, Latin, tman, Spanish, Ttalian, Draw- 
ing, and Agricultural Courses are thoroughly 
taught by correspondence. Applicants for Bree 
Tuition should apply at once to 


Dept’ C, CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


Rogers, Ohio 





MAKE MONEY: During the SUMMER SEASON 


by soliciting subscriptions for 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Extra cash prizes. Free 
Free ° le copies = 
Address Desk 7 

ew 


Liberal commission. 
advertising material. 
practical hearty co-operation. 
Scribner’s Magazine, 155 Fifth Avenue, 
York City. 





WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your 
mouth, and neglect your pores, the myriad 


mouths of your skin? 


HAND SAPOLIO 


does not gloss them over, or chemically dissolve 


their health-giving oils, 


yet clears them thor- 


oughly, by a method of its own. 


In answering advertisements 


please mention 





The Making of American 
Books — 


(Continued from last month) 

Since these beginnings there 
have been happenings—the elec- 
tion of James Harper, publish- 
er, as Mayor of New York in 
1844; the founding of the Cen- 
tury magazine, and therewith 
an important publishing house 
as an offshoot of the Scribner 
beginning; the Macmillan 
house, the coming of the Col- 
liers, Moffat & Yard, S. S. Mc- 
Clure, Doubleday, Page, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., setting up 
a branch of their English house 
in America; the starting of so 
many magazines that each time 
you stop at a newsstand you 
see that a new publication has 
grown overnight; the wonders 
of color printing—each of these 
modern publishing wonders 
would ask. for columns to tell in 
detail. 


PRE-COPYRIGHT DAYS 


Students of the early history 
of publishing recall the ro- 
mance of that time. It was 
long before the days of copy- 
right, there was no American 
author to protect, the British 
author was supposed to have no 
rights whatever, and it was a 
mad scamper on the part of the 
different printers in America to 
secure the earliest copies of new 
books as they appeared upon 
the London market. This was 
a period long before the intro- 
duction of the Atlantic cable, 
long before steam had been ap- 
vlied upon the Atlantic voyage; 
the packets of that time were 
extremely uncertain. When a 
new book was due upon the 
English market the arrival in 
New York of the first packet 
that might brine a copy was 
eagerly anticipated, and there 
was great jockeying for the ad- 
vantage of position. It‘is re- 
called that two, of the New 
York publishers expecting the 
arrival of the early copy of a 
new book which might promise 
popularity had engaged each 
the swiftest possible schooner 
with the most experienced cap- 
tain to cruise in the offing to 
intercept the packet. The skip- 
per who had the luck first to 
sight the London ship drew up 
under her stern and caught on 
his deck the vrecious package 
of literature. Crowding all sail 
he rushed back to port and 
placed the copy in the hands of 
the publisher. who was thus 
able to beat his rival upon the 
American market. Such inci- 
dents. they say, were common. 

MORALS OF THE BOOK TRADE 

Even when there was no 
copyright law the best vublish- 
ers made a return to the Brit- 
ish author whose work thev 
used. Technically it was book 
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Pear's 


Pears’ is essentially a 


toilet soap. A soap good 
for clothes won’t benefit face 
and hands. Don’t use laun- 
dry soap for toilet or bath. 
That is, if you value clear 
skin. 


Pears’ is pure soap and 


piracy, but all the reputable 
houses in America gave the au- 
thor a sum which probably rep- 
resented as much as he would 
be entitled to under the copy- 
right law as at present admin- 
istered.- They played fairly 
among themselves in the con- 
duct of their business. Which- 
ever publisher secured by ma- 
noeeuvre or by prior arrange- 
ment the advance copy of the 
new book was reasonably safe 
from competition from his 
neighbor. A little card placed 
in the newspapers or in the pe- 
riodicals published by each 
house served as_ satisfactory 
warning to compeitors of each 
forthcoming new book. 

As the beginning of the pub- 
lication of books lay in the 
newspaper, so the continuation 
of the industry was assisted by 
periodical publication 
other sort. The oldest publish- 
ing houses in this country to- 
day are those with which are 
associated literary and popular 
magazines. It is perhaps too 
much to say that Harpers has 





matchless for the complexion. 


been sustained by Harper’s 


| Monthly or the Weekly or the 


S ld in t wn and 


ISAAC PITMAN 


SHORTHAND 
HICH SCHOOLS 


of Creater New York and 
other leading cities 


illage. 














School and College Text Books 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand..$1.50 || 


A Practical Course in Touch Type- | 
writing -7% F 


Pitman’s eaehieaine Dictator | 

Smith’s Cumulative Speller | 
Shorthand Vocabulary 

Style Book of Business English.... 

Pitman’s Simplified Bookkeeping... 1.00 


Send for “What They Say” and Particulars 
of a Free Mail Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
31 Union Square West NEW YORK F 
te"A course in Phonography for teachers 
will be given in the Summer Session at 
Columbia University beginning July 6. 
For further particulars apply to the Secre- 
tary, Library Building, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 














CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING 
Principles of analysis and deduction illus- 
tr ated. A valuable and authoritative reference 
ok endorsed by leading educators and jour- 
or Postpaid, 85c. Mary H. Booth, Instructor, 
\uthor and Lecturer, 3730 N. Sydenham St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 307 York St. 


New Haven Normal School ef Gymnastics 





25th year. Courses in educational, medicinal and recreative gym 

nastics , fitting for teachtng, phy sical training and playground work 
New boatho use and athletic field. Summer session. Catalogue. 

handwriting. Mind you get a 

good reading that will help you 


“LET ME’ 
in love, health, business and do- 


aU affairs. Price 10c. Money back if dissatisfied. 
G. U. Beauchamp, 2583 Sth Ave., New York. 





5 read your character from your 





| Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
|one of these houses has used its 
|opportunity for serial publica- 
|tion for many of the books 
|whiech have later borne the 


Bazar, but the contention is in 
general well brought out by the 


| fact that not only the Harpers 


but the Scribners, the Apple- 
tons, the Century Company and 
Lippincotts have always had a 
magazine as well as their book 


|| publication, and in Boston the 


Atlantic Monthly has from the 
beginning been at least in com- 
munity of interest with Hurd 
& Houghton and the present 
Each 


| house imprint. 


OLD-FASHIONED BOOKS 
The books of the earlier pe- 


!riod of American publication 


were not particularly attrac- 
tive in form or in appearance. 
| yet many a literary foundation 
/rests upon the perusal of the 
|many good books that appeared 
in pamphlet form in the middle 
of the last century. Pleasant 
memories are recalled when the 
odd chance of rummaging in 1n 
old attic brings to light the 
once familiar terra-cotta bind- 
ing of the old Harper’s Frank- 
lin Square Library, with its 
small type and two columns to 
the. page. The best of litera- 
ture was given to the American 
public in that and the similar 
form emanating from other 
publishers. Thus, while the 
American publisher was filling 
a demand far in advance of his 
possibility of supply the very 
existence of the demand cre- 
ated in due course a supply 
from American authors. At the 
beginning it was poor. much of 
it undeniably poor. But patri- 
otic pride was strong enough to 
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THAT TIRED FEELING 


That comes to you every spring is a sign 
that your blood is wanting in vitality, 
just as pimples and other eruptions are 
signs that it is impure. 

One of the great facts of experience 
and observation is that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla always removes That Tired Feel- 
ing, gives new life and courage. 

Do not delay treatment, but begin at 
once to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated 
tablets called Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School at 
University Heights 


Seventeenth Year 


July Sth—August 15th, 1911 


One hundred and twenty-five courses, by fifty 
specialists, arranged especially for teachers. Edu- 
cation, Manual Arts, ate. Domestic Art, Do- 
mestic Science, School Gardens, Languages, 
Philosophy, Psychology, History, Economics, So- 
ciology, Accounting, Mathematics and Sciences. 


For bulletin address 


ENGLISH-FRENCH CAPITAL. 


Capital furnished for sound American, Ca- 
nadian and Mexican enterprises. Mining, In- 
dustrial, Timber and Manufacturing. Steam 
and Electric Railroads financed. Irrigation pro- 
jects promoted. Substantial Stock, Bond or De- 
benture issues bought, sold or underwritten. Col- 
lections and Clearances made for Banks, Bankers 
Trust Companies. Head Office London, 
Faris. Correspondence invited. 








and 
Branch 


DENT & BYRNE 


14-16-18 Bloomsbury Street, London, England 





Announcement of a New Book 


Motor Work and Formal Studies 


By Charles Davidson, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education in the University of Maine. 
A timely and practical discussion, with 
programs, of the correlation of motor 
activities with Formal Studies in Pri- 
mary grades. Ready about June 15. 


Send advance orders. 


H. A. Davidson, The Study-Guide Series 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AvVE., NEw YorK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


BOOKS 
MENEELY&CO. Wn" 


The Old ponte | CHIME BE iis 
fstablished LLS 
nearly 140 yoars age, H is B 





We publish the Bercy, 
Du Croquet, Sauveur 
and other well-known 
methods. 
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KY ide Jane. @ 
School Pens 


Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 


Carefully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
Worxs: CAMDEN, N. J, 95 John St., New York 

















Something New in Drawing Studies 





AGraded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


‘These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. They offer a prac- 
tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which develop the 
idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, nestuess and cood arrange- 
ment. No models or solids are needed and the objects are such ax can be made with few 
tools, These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has hereto 
fore been prohibitive because of a lack of just euch explicit lessons as a.e found in this course 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 
PER SET, 25 CENTS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO : KANSAS CITY: 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY HOUVER BROS., Agents 














80 Wabash Avenue 418 E, oth St. 





RELIEF M APS S$ SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
neralogy, Geo ° 
Schools of all grades, Lantern S ides, = — 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL pa pe aa ut in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accom: Tap Ay 
are easily in every re the best and cheapest low-priced collec- 
tions in the market. 40 Minerals in ~_ case, for =. . 40 rocks 
with Bae ny fragments, for $8.00, 24 types of invertebrates for 
$3.50 irculars, 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commissioner Harris says: “Every school in the United 
States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 


nd for c 


(Continued from page “i.) 


give the local product a show, 
and with the opportunity of 
getting into print the character 
of the work of American au- 
thors improved. At last there 
came a time when the publish- 
ers were not forced to depend 
upon English work. They found 
their best market in striving to 
foster American production. 
These progressive steps which 
here can only be hinted at went 
far toward building up Ameri- 
can literature, and we have a 
literature despite the scoffers. 
A people who had had only me- 
diocre novels from its first nov- 
elist, Charles Brockden Brown, 
could be pardoned upon the 
publication of Cooper’s tales if 
they hailed him as a “second 
Walter Scott.” We know now 
that Cooper wasn’t, but first 
enthusiasm, perhaps even when 
misdirected, is worth while. 
FICTION NOT FOREMOST 
And since the days of the ap- 
pearance of Brown’s “Arthur 
Merwyn” in 1800 an American 
has produced a masterful work 
of imagination, “The Scarlet 
Letter.” “Evangeline” was 
written in America by an 
American, too, and Walt Whit- 
man rose to heights of lyric 
poetry when he voiced the grief 
of a nation calling upon the 
Captain who could no longer 
“rise up and hear the bells.” 
There has been a steady prog- 
ress in the art of publishing. 
Its beginning was humble 
enough in the issuing of ele- 
mentary textbooks varied by 
occasional and always dull ad- 
dresses and sermons. For an 
intermediate period the public 
demanded and the presses were 
kept busy in supplying the de- 
mand for fiction and yet more 
fiction. But now the great pub- 
lishing houses are striving in 
the effort to produce a _ well- 
proportioned offering of literary 
wares. Fiction no longer holds 
the first place. Work that is 
informing is greatly in demand 
and the publishers are anxious 
to secure the results of original 
research and study. When the 
annual output of any one of the 
American houses is compared 
with the similar record of the 





lereat English, German and 


French _ establishments the 
American publishers may well 
be proud that at last they have 
reached a position in which 
their secant is indisputable. 


Rest - Health t to Mother hae chi 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninc Syrup 
has heen used for over SIXTY YEARS 
by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
|SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the 
|GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy 
for DIARRHCA. It ‘is absolutely 
harmless. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
| Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
lother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 








German University 
Students 


There are more university 
students now than ever in Ger- 
many. The latest statistics 
show that their number has 
risen from 52,407 in 1910 to 
54,822 this year, an increase of 
4.6 per cent, whereas the popu- 
lation of the empire rose only 
1.4 per cent. Women students 
number 4.4 per cent of the 
whole. 

Similar increases are noted in 
the technical high schools and 
in the commercial academies 
which are rapidly springing up 
every where. 


The Unlucky Boy 


Bill Smith has got the measles, 
An’ he dassent go outdoors; 

He dassent go to school at all; 
He dassent do no chores; 

He’s grinnin’ in the window 
When there’s wood an’ stuff 

to bring. 

Bill Smith has got the measles 

An’ I ain’t got a thing! 


George Pierce has got brown- 
keetus, 
An’ he stays home all day 
An’ looks at funny papers 
To pass the time away; 
An’ you should see the play- 
things 
His pa an’ sisters bring 
To him! He’s got brownkeetus 
An’ I ain’t got a thing! 


Dick Ramsey’s face is swole up, 
Fer he has got the mumps; 
His face ain’t like a _ face, 
much—. 
It’s just a pair o’ bumps. 
He’s playin’ in their dooryard 
An’ got a top an’ string. 
He’s had the mumps a week 


now, 
An’ I ain’t got a thing! 


Fred Jones has got his arm 
broke 
From fallin’ down the stair; 
I don’t git no diseases 
Nor git hurt anywhere! 
I don’t have luck at nuthin’, 
An’ I ain’t never sick— 
By jing! I’m gonna sneak off 
An’ go an’ play with Dick! 
—Chicago News. 


Educational Meetings 


June 15-17.—West Virginia 
State Teachers’ Association, at 
Bluefields. 

June 27-29.—Kentucky Edu- 
cational Association, at Owens- 
boro. President, T. J. Coates, 
Richmond; secretary, T. W. 
Vinson, Frankfort. 

June -27-30.—Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association, at Brad- 
dock Heights. Secretary, Hugh 
W. Caldwell, Chesapeake City. 

June 29-July 1.—American 
Institute of Instruction, at 
Providence, R. I. Secretary, 
Edwin C. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn. 

July 8-12—National Educa- 
tion Association, at San Fran- 
cisco. President, Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago. 


Summer Schools 


Middlebury College Summer 
Session. July 5-August 12. Ad- 
dress, President Edward D. Col- 
lins, Middlebury, Vt. 

Massachusetts Agricultural 
College Summer School, July 5- 
August 4. Address, Director of 
Summer School, Amherst, Mass. 

University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College Sum- 
mer School. July 3-August 11. 
Address, Dr. J. Franklin Mes- 
senger, Director, Burlington, Vt. 

The Summer School of New 
York University, which opens 
for its seventeenth year on July 
5th, offers more than one hun- 
dred and thirty-five courses of 
exceptional value and interest. 
These are divided into two main 
groups, i.e., Courses Primarily 
Pedagogical and Courses Pri- 
marily Collegiate. The former 
consist of general courses in 
Education, Psychology, Experi- 
mental Pedagogy and School 
Hygiene, and special methods 
and training courses in the de- 
partments of Kindergarten 
Training, Music. Manual Arts, 
Domestic Art, Domestic Science 
and School Gardens. The gen- 
tral courses are given by pro- 
fessors in the School of Peda- 
gogy of the University, and the 
special courses are in charge of 
well-known specialists in the va- 
rious departments. The work in 
Manual Arts is directed by Dr. 
Haney, of the New York City 
Schools, and that in Music by 
Principal Thomas Tapper, of 
the Institute of Musical Art. 

There are some eighty courses 
which are described as “Pri- 
marily Collegiate.” These are 
in Languages, Political Science, 
Commercial Subjects and Sci- 
ences, are given by members of 
the University Faculty, and are 
credited in the Collegiate 
Schools of the University. A 
considerable number of these 
courses are also offered for 
graduate credit toward the de- 
grees of M. A: and Ph. D. Such 
are research courses in Semitics, 
English, French, Political Sci- 
ence and Chemistry. 








THE _ INVESTIGATION 
DUST CONDITION 
IN SCHOOLS 


- T IS only in recent years that science 
- has sought to improve the hygienic 
conditions of our school buildings. Among 
the most interesting and enlightening of the 
various experiments conducted have. been 
those dealing with dust and its relation to 
the transmission of contagious diseases. 

In class-room, lecture-halls, laboratories, 
auditoriums and other departments of our 
schools and colleges, dust is present in its 
most dangerous form. Pupils naturally 
track in from out of doors large amounts 
of dust and dirt—the frequent shifting of 
classes, the constant movement of feet and 
the various drafts and air-currents pro- 
duce a continuous circulation of dust and 
bacteria dangerous to anyone breathing it. 


OF 


Circulating dust can be reduced neariy 
one hundred per cent, but the only feasible 
method of accomplishing the purpose is. by 
treating the floors with a preparation that 
will not only catch and hold the dust par- 
ticles but kill the disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results obtained 
from the use of Standard Floor Dressing, 
its use on all wood floors cannot be too 
highly recommended, whether for schools, 
colleges, hospitals, stores or public build- 
ings. It is not intended for household use, 
and should not be applied to any floor in 
the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the pres- 
ent time, being used in a great number of 
educational institutions, in hospitals, in 
great mercantile houses and public build- 
ings. It has in every instance proved of in- 
estimable value and substantiates every 
claim made for it. In addition, it is an ex- 
cellent floor preservative, as it prevents 
splintering and cracking of the wood. Three 
or four treatments a year afford the most 
satisfactory results. It pays for itself many 
times over by saving labor. 

As a demonstration of its efficiency, we 
are willing to treat one floor, of room or 
corridor, of any school or public building 
with Standard Floor Dressing, and AT 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. To localities far 
removed from our agencies, we will send 

free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

To those in charge of schools 
and other public institutions 
we will send. testimonials, re- 
ports, our book, “Dust and Its 
Dangers,” and full particulars 
regarding our free trial offer. 

STANDARD OIL CO 

(Incorperated) 
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Teachers’ Agencies ‘Remington Sales Break 








= All Records 


rHE TEACHERS Recent work of the Reming- 
— AGENCE? ton ‘l'ypewriter Company’s sales 
organization has sent all pre- 
PEON ea eae ee vious Remington sales records 

5 ee into permanent retirement. 
This March was the greatest 
sales month in the history of 
31 Union Sq., New York | the Remington business, sur- 


9 Twenty-first year, same manager. H ; 
servea prad woe: } of enachene and pone passing by 12 per cent. any 
ployers. A, comm nd tes here, all the other single month’s sales since 
‘ear round. irst class eT 7 ; 
Saher high grade teachers Sbeage ready. the Remington Typewriter was 


Write, telegraph or "phone. first placed upon the market. 
| Furthermore, March completed 
| the greatest quarter in Reming- 


is valuable in proportion to its | : ; 
A N A G EF N C Y influence, If it merely hears ton history. Remington sales 
is something, but if it is for the first quarter of 1911 
of vacancies and tells k 2 ~ A a asked to recommend a teacher | Were greater than for any pre- 
you about them vious quarter, surpassing the 
and recommends you | great totals for the first quar- 
matiomore Os RECOMMENDS & & 2210 05 281 per cent. 
i n . W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. sca 
The School Bulletin Agency, C ardeen, Sy . Not a Small Mission 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY vit: acco with us that 


c. J. ALBERT, MANAGER | to change existence into life, or 
623 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. | to make life more abounding, is 


| : A ° 

Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. aciaes oe ae Se ocho "a 
You want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business. " | the greatest of blessings, — 
Western Offices Realty Building, Spokane, Washington. | health and strength. It is the 

Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. | mission of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

and is = well oy by this 
TWENTIETH YEAR - | | great medicine that in thou- 
CHICAGO: sands and thousands of homes 

17 EAST | the name, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
B.F.CLAR K, 2 -1e) 1-18 mela! VAN BURENST.1| is always spoken with gratitude. 
ies We are glad to say so much 


+ hitman DIU! F : NORTHWESTERN | | A 
ERCLUSIVESS a ct ene Gees onnee 2 that is so fully deserved. 


EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND BOISE, IDAHO | | 
MPETENT TEACHERS ° 
re | Life 


The poet’s exclamation: “O 


- >] : | Life! I feel thee bounding in 

- IS eac ers encie my veins,” is a joyous one. 

eo ag that es rarely or never 

|make it, in honesty to them- 

2A Park Street, Boston, Mass.  paleus: ack cade tite uaeat on 

| fortunate. Th d t live, 

New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 39 Jackson Boulevard Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. | it exist: for to ive Vegi 
Washington, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 816 Cen. Sav. Bk. Bldg, Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. § more than to be. To live is to 


Portlands Ore., 611 Sweetland Bldg. be well and strong —to arise 
feeling equal to the ordinary 


| duti f the day, d t ti 
E a TEACHERS? AGENCY het cvercome by’ them—to feel 


M LILDING 


CHICAGO 


















































—————- HH. E. REED, Manager————_—. life, bounding in the veins, A 
, hres Wi 

637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y youre spa "people, men paid 

{ { J tional facilities for | women, well and strong, has ac- 
Syracuse is an educational center. We have exceptio Prove ae plage Fongd oa 
registering and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week | stowing the ‘richest blessings, 
i . ition write to us. Send for circular) 2nd that medicine is Hood's 
in the year. If you want a teacher or a position mad for cirectar | a et The weak’ cone 
70 Fifth Avenue | down, or debilitated, from any 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York | ©2use, should not fail to take it. 


ont | il the whole system 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, | p Herrenghy wes m Tato life and 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. | pestcas fife more abounding. We 
are glad to say these words in 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHER 8’ AGENCY | its favor to the readers of our 

The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. Consult us and be sure. columns. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. | 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor . - - 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York City Grandma (impatiently ) —Dor- 


TEL. 1286 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET | othy, I do wish _you would be 
| quiet a little while. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY |, Dorothy—Now, grandma, 
don’t scold. If it wasn’t for me 
Has good positions for good teachers with good records. you wouldn’t be a grandma at 

Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. | all. 
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